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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
In an Empty Room. 


MONG inquiring friends, Mrs. Morgan 
was one of the first and most per- 
sistent; Mrs. Palmer was very tired 
of her whispers and emphasis, and 
yawned and fidgeted without disguise, 
not a little to the elder lady’s indig- 
nation. Mrs. Morgan’s one consolation 
was that Mrs. Palmer felt as they did, 
that dear Rhoda had behaved admirably 
and with the greatest discretion. ‘‘ Dolly 
is not at all kind about it,” said Mrs. 
Morgan. Rhoda had come to see 
Dolly with a little modest, self-satis- 
fied air that was very becoming to 

- her. Dolly came from upstairs with 

= heavy red eyes. She had been crying, 

and was quite tired and confused with 
the two days’ anxiety. Rhoda’s kiss 
certainly was no comfort to her. If Rhoda had only told Dolly of 

George’s moonlight visit it might have been of some use, but of: this the 

girl did not say one word. 

That same day Dolly, coming down into the garden, found Raban with 
her mother, and she went up eagerly to meet him, hoping for the news 
she was looking for. But news there was none, although her mother, 
arm-in-arm with Raban, had been for the last hour slowly pacing the 
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gravel-walks, recapitulating all their anxieties and all the complaints they 
had against that tiresome boy. 

‘The Admiral will be so shocked. I expect him hourly ; and I look 
to you, Mr. Raban, to tell me the plain truth.” 

The plain truth was that Frank could discover nothing of George. 
All that long day he had followed up every trace, been everywhere, ques- 
tioned every one, including Rhoda, without result. He had come now in 
the faint hope of finding him at home after all. When Dolly came to 
meet them, he thought she looked anxious enough already, and he made 
light of his long efforts, and shrugged his shoulders. 

*‘T have no doubt George will turn up at Cambridge in the course of 
a day or two. I have some business calls me away. I will write imme- 
diately on my return,” he said. 

Frank saw Dolly’s look of surprise and disappointment as she turned 
away, and his heart ached for her; but what could he do? He watched 
her as she turned back towards the house again, walking slowly and with 
a thoughtful bent head. 

‘* Tt is quite painful to see Dolly, she has no feeling whatever for me 
left,” cried Mrs. Palmer. ‘‘ Ever since dear George's conduct, I see the 
saddest change in her. I can do nothing. I would drive her out. 
Colonel Witherington offered me his sister’s barouche any day, but Dolly 
won’t hear of it. Iam sure it is quite miserable for us all. Dolly, you 
know, is simply impossible,” said Mrs. Palmer. ‘‘I never knew a more 
desponding nature.” 

‘* Indeed ?”’ said Raban. 

It was not his place to be sorry for her. He was not able to shield 
her from grief. | | It was not his place to think for her, to love her in her 
trouble. It was not for him: all this was for Robert Henley to do. 

There was a great red sunset in the sky, islands floating, and lakes 
and seas of crimson light overhead, as Dolly walked sadly and slowly into 
the house, and went back to the dim sick-room. 

There is no need to dwell upon the slow hours. Dolly found that 
they came to an end somehow. And all the time one miserable conviction 
pursued her—George was gone. Of this she was convinced, notwith- 
standing all they could say to reassure her. While they had been expecting 
him, and blaming him, and wondering, and discussing his plans, he had 
fled from them all. Dolly at first did not face the truth, for she had sat 
by her aunt’s bedside half dull, half absorbed by her present anxiety ; but 
when Lady Sarah began to rally a little, the thought of George grew 
more constant, the longing for news more unendurable; time seemed 
longer: it became an eternity at last. One day she felt as if she could 
bear it no longer. 

Robert found her looking very much moved ; her cheeks were glowing, 
her eyes were shining blue ; she had a cloak on her arm, and some white 
summer dress, and she began tying her bonnet-strings nervously. 

‘“‘ Robert, I want you to take me to Cambridge,” she said. ‘I want 
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to gonow. I know I could find him—I dreamt it. Aunt Sarah wants 
him back directly. . . .” 

‘*'You are quite unreasonable, dearest,’ said Robert, soothingly. 

“I am not; I am reasonable,” poor Dolly said, with an effort at 
self-control. ‘‘ Mr. Raban cannot find him. Robert, let me go.” And 
Robert yielded reluctantly to her wish. 

‘‘ Have you got a Bradshaw in the house ?”’ said he. 

Dolly had got one all ready, with the page turned down—she could 
spare but a few hours, and was in a hurry to get back. * 

After all, sympathy is more effectually administered by indirect means 
than by the crowbars of consolation with which our friends, even the 
kindest, are apt to belabour our grief. According to some, people don’t 
die, they don’t fall ill, they don’t change, everything always goes right. 
Some reproach us with our want of faith ; others drag it forth—that silent 
grief that would fain lie half-asleep and resting in our hearts. Poor Dolly 
could not speak of George scarcely even to Robert. She sat very silently 
in the railway-carriage, her hands lying listlessly in her lap, while he 
refuted all the fears she had not even allowed herself to realize. This 
state of things annoyed Robert. He hated to see people dull and indif- 
ferent. It was distressing and tiresome too. 

Few people were about when Robert and Dolly came across the great 
triumphant court of St. Thomas, with its gateways and many stony eyes 
and narrow doorways. They were on their way to All Saints’, close by. 
The place seemed chiefly given over to laundresses. A fresh man was 
standing under the arched gateway that leads to the inner court; he was 
reading some neatly-written announcement in the glass shrine hanging 
outside the buttery. The oaken doors were closed. Robert, seeing a 
friend crossing the court, went away to speak to him. Dolly walked on 
a little, and stood by the railings, and the flight of steps that lead into 
the beautiful inner court of this great Palace of Art. She watched the 
many lines flowing in waves of stone, of mist. At the far end of the 
arched enclosure were iron-scrolled gates, with green and gold, and misty 
veils of autumn drifting in the gardens beyond. And then she remembered 
the summer’s day when she last stood there with George, and as she 
thought of him suddenly his image came before her so distinctly that 
she almost called out his name. It was but an instant’s impression ; it 
was gone; the steps were Robert’s ; the image was in her own mind. 

‘‘Are you tired of waiting?” said Henley. ‘Now, if you like we 
will go on to All Saints,” he said. 

It seemed to Dolly as if she was looking at the old summer day, 
dimmed, silenced, saddened, seen through some darkened pane,:as they 
went on together, passing under archways and galleries, and coming at 
last into the quaint and tranquil court that Dolly remembered so vividly. 
There she had stood; and there was George’s staircase, and there was his 
name painted up, and there was his window with its lattice. 

Robert went off for the key of George’s room, and Dolly waited. It 
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was so sweet, so sad, so tranquil, like the end of a long life. Dolly 
wandered in and out the narrow galleries ; the silence of the place com- 
forted her. She was glad to be alone a little bit, unconstrained, to feel as 
she felt, and not as she ought to feel; quietly despondent, not nervously 
confident, as they would all have her be. It was a crumbling, sweet, 
sunshiny sort of waking dream. Some gleams had broken through the 
clouds, and shone reflected from the many lattice windows round about 
the little court. She heard some voices, and some young men hurried 
by, laughing as they went. They did not see the young lady with the 
sweet sad face standing under the gallery. Chrysanthemums were growing 
up against the wall, with faint lilac and golden heads, the last bright tints 
left upon the once gorgeous palette of summer. A delicate cool sky hung 
overhead, and the light was becoming brighter. Dolly passed an open 
door, and peeped in from the quaint gallery to a warm and darkened 
room, panelled and carpeted. It was dark and untenanted; a fire was 
burning in the grate. 

‘‘ That is Fieldbrook’s room; he will give us some tea presently,” 
said Robert, coming up; ‘‘ but now we can get into George’s.”’ 

Robert, who seemed to have keys for every keyhole, opened an oak 
door, and led the way up some stone steps. George’s room was on the 
first floor. Henley went in first, opened the window, dragged forward a 
chair. ‘‘If you will rest here,” he said, ‘‘I will go and find Fieldbrook. 
They tell me he last heard from George. I have to speak to the Vice- 
Chancellor too.”” Then he was gone again, after looking about to see that 
there was nothing he could do for her. 

Dolly was glad to be alone. She sat down in George’s three-sided 
chair, resting her head upon her hand. She was in his room. Every- 
thing in the place seemed to have a voice, and to speak to her—*‘ George, 
George,” it all said. She looked out of the little window across the 
court, She could see the old windows of the library shining, and then 
she heard more voices, and more young men hurried by, with many 
footsteps. 

Ever after, Dolly remembered that last half-hour spent in George’s 
rooms with George’: so it seemed to her looking back from a time when 
she had ceased to hope. She went to the writing-table, and mechanically 
began to straighten the toys and pens lying on the cloth. There was the 
little dagger his mother had sent him from India years before ; the desk 
she had given him out of her savings; and it occurred to her to open 
the lid, of which she knew the trick. She pushed the spring, and the 
top flew up with a sudden jerk, as it always did. Then Dolly saw that 
the box was full of papers hastily thrown in, verses, notes of lectures, 
and a letter torn through. ‘‘ Dearest Rh—” it began; and there was a 
blue paper, not unlike one of Aunt Sarah’s, sealed. She had no great 
shame looking over George’s papers, a tear fell on the dear heap as 
she bent over the signs and ink-marks that told of her poor boy’s trouble. 
What was this ? a letter, stamped and addressed to herself. Had it been 
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thrown in with the rest by mistake? She tore it open hastily, with eager 
hands. He must have written the night of their water-party: it had no 


date :— 


‘¢ Dearest Douty,” said the crooked lines—‘‘ This is one more good- 
by, and one more service that I want you to dome; and you have never 
grudged any human being love or help. I am going, and before I gol 
shall make my will, and I shall leave what little I have—not to you—but 
to Rhoda, and will you see to this? Hers is but a frail measure of 
strength to struggle for a living. I sometimes think she has not even a 
heart to help her through life ; she will like my money better than me. It 
is quite late at night, but I cannot sleep; she comes and awakens me in 
my dreams. I shall go away from this as soon as the gates are open. It 
is no use struggling against my fate; others are giving their lives for a 
purpose, and I shall join them if I can. I have been flung from my 
anchor here, and the waves seem to close over me. If I live you will hear 
from me. Dearest old Dolly, take warning by me and don’t expect too 
much. God bless you! G. V. 


‘¢ Will you pay Miller at the boat-house 2/. 10s. I owe him? I think 
I have cleared up all other scores. I will leave the papers with him. I 
shall not come back here any more.” 


That was all. She was standing with her letter still in her hand, 
blankly looking at it, when the door opened and Tom Morgan came in.: 
““<«Tf I live.’ What did he mean? ‘Ask at the boat-house?’’’ She 
laid the letter down and went on turning over the papers without noticing 
the young man. 

Tom walked in with a broad grin and great volubility. ‘‘ Well!” 
said he, cheerfully, “‘I thought it was you! I was walking with Magniac 
and some others, and noticed the windows open, and I saw you standing 
just where you are now, and I said to Magniac, ‘I know that lady.’ He 
wouldn’t believe me; but I was right, knew I was. How are you and 
how is Lady Sarah. Where’s George? When did he come back?” 
Then suddenly remembering some rumour to which he had paid but little 
heed at first, “‘ Nothing wrong, I hope?” said Tom. 

‘‘Tom! where is this?” said Dolly, without any preamble, in her old 
abrupt way, and she gave him a crumpled bill which she had been 
examining : 

“Mr. Vansue to J. MILLER— 
“ To hieir of the Wave twelve hours. 


To man’s time, &c. &c. 
To new coteing hir with tare, &c. 


I want to go there,” she said. ‘‘ Will you show me the way ?” 
‘To the boat-house?” said Tom, doubtfully, looking at the bill. 
‘‘ Miller’s, you mean ?” 
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She saw him hesitate. 

‘‘T must go,” she cried. ‘You must take me. Is it Miller's ? 
Show me the way, Tom.” 

‘* Of course I can show you the way if you wish it,” said Tom. 

He looked even more stupid thanwaisual, but he did not like to refuse. 
He had to be in Hall by three o'clock, that was why he had hesitated. 
He had been thinking of his dinner ; but Dolly began to tie on her bonnet. 
She hurried out and ran downstairs, and he followed her across the court 
into the street. He was not loth to be seen walking with so pretty a 
young lady. He nodded to several of his friends with velvet bands upon 
their gowns; a professor went by, Tom raised his well-worn cap. 

Dolly might have been amused at any other time by the quaint 
mediseval ways of the old place. 

It was out of term-time, but there had been some special meeting of 
the college magnates. Crimson coats and black, square caps and tassels, 
and quaint old things were passing. The fifteenth century was standing 
at a street corner. To-day heartily shook hands with 1450 and hurried 
on. Dolly saw it all without seeing it. Tom Morgan tried to give her the 
latest news. 

‘¢That is Brown,”’ said he, ‘‘ the new Professor of Modern Literature. 
Dolly never even turned her head to look after Brown. 

‘“‘There’s Smith,” said Tom: ‘‘ they say he will be in the first six for 
the Mathematical Tripos.”’ 

Then they came out of the busy High Street by a narrow lane, with 
brick walls on either side. It led to the mill by the river, and beyond the 
river spread a great country of water-meadows. It was a world, not of 
to-day or of 1500, but of all time and all hours. Pollards were growing 
at intervals, the river flowed by dull and sluggish, the land, too, seemed 
to flow dull and sluggish to meet a grey horizon. There were no animals 
to be seen, only these pollard-trees at intervals, and the spires of Cam- 
bridge crowding in the mist. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE POLLARD-TREES. 


Miss VansorovcH walked on; she seemed to know the way by some 
instinct ; sometimes she looked at the water, but it gave her a sort of 
vertigo. Tom looked at Dolly with some admiration as she passed along 
the bank, with her clear-cut face and stately figure, following the narrow 
pathway. They came at last to a bend of the river where some boats were 
lying high and dry in the grass, and where a little boat-house stood upon a 
sort of jutting-out island among tall trees upspringing suddenly in the 
waste: tall sycamore, ivy-grown stumps, greens of every autumnal shade, 
golden leaves dropping in lazy showers on the grass or drifting into the 
sluggish stream, along which they floated back to Cambridge once more. 
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It was a deserted-looking grove, melancholy and romantic. But few people 
came there. But there was a ferryman and a black boat-house, and a - 
flat ferry-boat anchored to the shore. Some bird gave a cry and flew past, 
otherwise the place was still with that peculiar river silence of tall weeds 
straggling, of trees drooping their green branches, of water lapping on the 
brink. 
‘Is this the place you wanted ?” said Tom, ‘‘ or was it the other 
boat-house after all ? ”’ 

Dolly walked on, without answering him. She beckoned to the 
boatman ; and then, as he came towards her, her heart began to beat so 
that she could scarcely speak or ask the question that she had in her 
mind to ask. ‘‘ Has my brother been here? Where is his letter? Is 
the Wave safe in your little boat-house?”’ This was what she would 
have said, only she could not speak. Some strange fever had possessed 
her and brought her so far: now her strength and courage suddenly for- 
sook her, and she stopped short, and stood holding to an old rotten post 
that stood by the river-side. 

‘‘Take care,’’ said Tom; ‘‘that ain’t safe. You might fall in, and 
the river is deep just here.” 

She turned such a pale face to him that the young man suddenly 
began to wonder if there was more in it all than he had imagined. 

‘‘ It’s perfectly safe I mean,” he said. ‘‘ Why, you don’t mean to 


” 





say: 

He turned red ; he wished with all his heart that he had never brought 
her there—that he could jump into the river—that he had stayed to dine 
in Hall. To his unspeakable relief unexpected help appeared. 

‘‘ Why, there is Mr. Raban!” said Tom, as Raban came out of the 
boat-house, and walked across under the trees to meet them. 

Dolly waited for the two men to come up to her, as she stood by her 
stump among the willow-trees. Raban did not seem surprised to see her. 
He took no.notice of Tom, but he walked straight up to Dolly. 

‘‘You have come,” he said; ‘‘I had just sent you a telegraphic 
message.” ; 

His manner was so kind and so gentle that it frightened her more than 
if he had spoken with his usual coldness. 

‘‘ What is it ?”’ she said, ‘‘ and why have you come here? Have you 
too heard... ?” 

She scanned his face anxiously. 

Then she looked from him to the old boatman, who was standing a few 
steps off in his shabby red flannel-shirt, with a stolid brown face and white 
hair: a not unpicturesque figure standing by the edge of the stream. 
Winds and rain and long seasons had washed all expression out of old 
Miller’s bronzed face. 

‘‘ George came here on Tuesday,” said Raban to Dolly; “I only 
heard of it this morning. Miller tells me he gave him a letter or a paper 
to keep.” 
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“‘T know it,”’ said Dolly, turning to the old boatman. ‘I am Mr. Van- 
borough’s sister ; I have come for the letter,” she said quickly, and she 
held out her hand. 

‘“‘This gentleman come and asked me for the paper,” said the old 
man, solemnly, ‘and he stands by to contradict me if I speak false ; butif 
the right party as was expected to call should wish for to see it, my wish is 
to give satisfaction all round,” said the old man. ‘‘ I knows your brother 
well, Miss, and he know me, and my man too, for as steady a young man 
and all one could wish to see. The gentleman come up quite hearty one 
morning, and ask Bill and me as a favour to hisself to sign the contents 
of the paper; and he seal it up, and it is safe, as you see, with the seal 
compact ;’’ and then from his pockets came poor George’s packet, a thin 
blue paper folded over, and sealed with his ring. ‘‘ Mr. Vanbug he owe 
me two pound twelve and sixpence,”’ old Miller went on, still grasping his 
paper as if loth to give it up, ‘‘and he said as how you would pay the 
money, Miss.” 

Dolly’s hands were fumbling at her purse in a moment. 

‘I don’t want nothing for my trouble,” said the old fellow. ‘‘I knows 
Mr. Vanbug well, and I thank you, Miss, and you will find it all as the 
gentleman wished, and good-morning,” said old Miller, trudging hastily 
away, for a passenger had hailed him from the opposite shore. 

‘*T know what itis,” said Dolly. ‘‘ See, he has written my name upon 
it, Mr. Raban: it is his will. He told me to come here. He is gone. I 
found his letter.” She began to quiver. ‘I don’t know what he 
means.” 

‘‘ Don’t be frightened,” said Raban smiling, and very kindly. ‘ He 
was seen at Southampton quite well and in good spirits. He has enlisted. 
That is what he means. You have interest, we must get hima com- 
mission ; and if this makes him more happy, it is surely for the best.” 

‘* Perhaps you are right,” she said, struggling not to cry. ‘ How did 
you hear? How kind you have been. How shall we ever thank you!” 
Her colour was coming and going. 

‘It was a mere chance,” Raban said. (It was one of those chances 
that come to people who have been working unremittingly to bring a 
certain result to pass.) ‘‘ Don’t thank me,” he continued in a low voice ; 
‘* you have never understood how glad I*am to be allowed to feel myself 
your friend sometimes.” 

Raban might have said more, but he looked up, and saw Robert’s black 
face frowning down upon them. Robert was the passenger who had 
hailed old Miller. For an instant Frank had forgotten that Robert 
existed. He turned away hastily, and went and stared into the water at a 
weed floating by. The old boatman waiting by the punt sat on the 
edge of the shore, watching the little scene, and wondering what the 
pretty lady’s tears might be about. Tom also assisted, open-mouthed— 
the Morgan family were not used to tears. Mrs. Morgan never cried ; 
not even when Tom broke his leg upon the ice, 
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Robert was greatly annoyed. He had come all the way along the 
opposite bank, looking for Dolly, who had not waited for him, who had 
gone off without a word from the place where he had expected to find her. 
Not even her incoherent ‘Oh, Robert, I am so sorry—I have heard, 
Mr. Raban has heard—he has found George for us!” not even her 
trustful, gentle look, as she sprang to meet him, seemed to mollify him. He 
looked anything but sympathizing as he said, ‘‘I have been looking for 
you everywhere.” 

(‘Brown must have told him,” thought Tom Morgan, who was 
wondering how he had found them out.) 

- You really must not run off in this way. I told you all along that 
all this—a—anxiety was quite unnecessary. George is well able to take 
care of himself. If I had not met Professor Brown, I really don’t know 
now a 

‘‘But what is to be done, Robert? Listen,” interrupted Dolly. 
‘‘ He has enlisted ; he was at Southampton yesterday.” 

And together they told Henley what had happened. Robert took it 
very coolly. 

‘Of course he has turned up,” said Robert, ‘‘and we must now 
take the matter into our own hands, and see what is best to be done. I 
really think ” (with a laugh) “ he has done the best thing he could do.” 

Dolly was hurt again by his manner. Raban had said the same thing, 
but it had not jarred upon her. 

“TI see you do not agree with me,” continued Robert. ‘Perhaps, 
Raban, you will give me the name of the person who recognized George 
Vanborough ? I will see him myself.”’ 

‘¢ He is a man whom we all know,” said Raban, gravely,—‘ Mr. Pen- 
fold, my late wife’s father,” and he looked Robert full in the face. 

Dolly wondered why Robert flushed and looked uncomfortable. 

“‘ Come,” he said, suddenly drawing her hand through his arm with 
some unnecessary violence, ‘‘shall we walk back, Dora? There are 
some other things which I must see about, and I should be glad to 
consult you immediately.” And he would have walked away at once, 
but she hung back for a moment to say one more grateful word to 
Frank. 

Then Robert impatiently dragged her off, and Raban, with his foot, 
kicked at a stone that happened to be lying in the path, and it fell with a 
circling plash into the river. 

Meanwhile, Robert was walking away, and poor Dolly, who had not 
yet recovered from her agitation, was stumbling alongside, weary and 
breathless. He had her arm in his; he was walking very rapidly; she 
could hardly keep up with his strides. 

This was the moment chosen by Robert Henley to say—‘‘I want you 
now to bring your mind to something which concerns myself, Dora, and 
you. I came here to-day, not only to please you, but also because I had 
business to attend to. The Vice-Chancellor has, really in the most 
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pleasant and flattering manner, been speaking to me about my appoint- 
ment, and I have brought a letter for you.” 

‘*T am so confused, Robert,” said Dolly. 

‘*T will read it to you, then,” said Robert; and immediately, in a 
clear, trumpet-like voice, he began to do so, stopping every now and then 
to give more emphasis to his sentences. 

The letter was from the Board of Management of the College at Boggley- 
wollah. They seemed to be in a difficulty. The illness of Mr. Martindale 
had already caused great delay and inconvenience ; the number of appli- 
cations had never been so numerous; the organization never so defective. 
In the event of Mr. Henley’s being able to anticipate his departure by 
three weeks, the Board was empowered to offer him a quarter’s additional 
salary, dating from Midsummer, instead of from Michaelmas : it would be a 
very great assistance to them if he could fall in with this proposal. A few 
lines of entreaty from Mr. Martindale were added. 

‘‘Tt will have to come sooner or later,’ said Henley; ‘it is 
unfortunate everything happening just now. My poor Dora, I am so sorry 
for all the anxiety you have had,” he said, ‘“‘and yet Iam not sure that 
this is the best thing that covld happen under the circumstances ;’’ and he 
attempted to take her hand and draw her to him. 

Dolly stood flushed and troubled, and unresponding. She hardly took 
Robert’s meaning in, so absorbed had she been in other thoughts. For a 
moment after he spoke she stood looking away across the river to the 
plain beyond. 

‘The college must wait,” said she, wearily; then suddenly—* You 
know, I couldn’t leave them now, Aunt Sarah and every one, and you, 
Robert, couldn’t leave me. Don’t let us talk about it!” 

Robert did not answer immediately. ‘‘ It is no use,” he said deliberately, 
‘¢ shirking disagreeable subjects. My dearest Dora, life has to be faced, 
and one’s day’s work has to be done. My work is to organize the College 
at Boggleywollah ; you must consider that ; and a woman’s work is to follow 
her husband. Every woman, when she marries, must expect to give up her 
old ties and associations, or there could be no possible union otherwise ; 
and my wife can be no exception to the general rule 4 

‘‘ Robert, don’t talk in this way,” said Dolly, passionate and nervous. 
‘«T don’t want you to frighten me.” 

‘You are unreasonable again, dearest,” said Robert, in his usual 
formula. ‘‘ You must be patient, and let me settle for us both.” 

Robert might have been more touched if Dolly had spoken less angrily 
and decidedly. 

“Tf I put off going,” said Robert, soothingly, ‘‘I lose a great deal 
more than the quarter’s salary—I lose the prestige; the great advantage 
of finding Martindale. I lose three months, which, in the present state of 
affairs, may cause irreparable hindrance. Three months ?—six months! 
Lady Sarah’s illness may last any indefinite period ; who can say how 
long it may last ? and Lady Sarah herself, I am convinced, would never 
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wish you to change your plans, and your mother will soon have her 
husband to protect her. You would not have the heart to send me off 
alone, Dolly. Is the alternative so very painful to you?” he said again. 
And Robert smiled with a calm and not very anxious expression, and 
looking down at her. 

Suddenly it all rushed over Dolly. He was in earnest !—in earnest ! 
—impossible. He meant her to go off now,—directly—without seeing 
George; without hearing from him again; while her aunt was lying on 
her sick bed. How could she go? He should not have asked such a 
sacrifice. She did not pause to think. 

‘* No, a thousand times no, Robert!’ she cried passionately. ‘‘ You 
can’t go. If you love me, stay,” she said, with great agitation. ‘‘I know 
you love me. I know you will do as I wish—as it is right todo. Don’t 
go. Dearest Robert, you mustn’t go.” Her voice faltered; she spoke in 
her old soft tone, with imploring looks, and trembling hands put out. 
Robert Henley might have hesitated, but the ‘must not’ had spoilt 
it all. 

“You know what pain it gives me to refuse your request,’ said 
Robert ; ‘‘ but I have considered the subject as anxiously on your account 
as mine. I—really I cannot give up my career at this juncture. You 
have promised to come with me. If you love me you will not hesitate. 
You can do your aunt no real good by remaining. You can do George 
no good; and, besides, you belong to me,” said Robert, growing more 
and more annoyed. ‘‘ As I told you before, I must now be your first 
consideration ; otherwise ” He stopped. 

‘¢ Otherwise what?” said Dolly. 

‘¢ Otherwise you would not be happy as my wife,” he said, beating 
his foot upon the gravel, and looking steadily before him. 

‘‘ Robert !”’ said Dolly, blushing up, ‘‘ you would not wish me to be 
ungrateful.” 

‘“‘To whom?” said Robert. ‘‘ You propose to postpone everything 
indefinitely, at a time when I had fully calculated upon being settled in 
life ; when I had accepted an appointment chiefly with a view to our speedy 
marriage. There is no saying how long your conscience may detain us,” 
cried Henley, getting more and more provoked; ‘‘nor how many people 
may fall ill, nor how often George may think proper to make off. You do 
not perceive how matters stand, dear Dora.” 

Was this all he had to say? Her heart began to beat with a swift 
emotion. 

‘‘T understand you quite well,” she said, in a low voice. ‘ But, 
Robert, I, too, have made up my mind, and I cannot leave them, not 
even for you. You should never have asked it of me,”’ she cried, with 
pardonable indignation. 

‘‘T am not aware that I have ever asked anything that was not for 
your good as well as my own,” said Henley, in an offended tone. ‘I 
begin to think you have never loved me, Dora, or you would not reproach 
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me with my love for you. Who has influenced you ?”’ said he, jealously. 
‘* What does it all mean ?”’ 

She stopped short, and stood looking at him steadily, wistfully—not 
as she used to look once, but with eyes that seemed to read him through 
and through, until the tears came once more to blind their keen sight. 

Raban, who had crossed by the ferry, and whe was walking back along 
the opposite side, saw the two standing by the river-side, a man and a 
woman, with a plain beyond, and a city beyond the plain. : 

The sun was setting sadly grey and russet; the long day’s mists dis- 
persing ; light clouds were slowly rising ; turf and leaves stood out against 
the evening; it was all clear and sweet, and faintly coloured ; a tranquil 
peace seemed to have fallen everywhere. It was not radiance, but peace 
and subdued calm. Who does not know these evenings? are they sad ? 
are they happy? A break in the shadow. A passing medley of the 
lights of heaven and earth, of sweet winds and rising vapours... . 
The cool breeze came blowing into their faces, and Dolly turned her head 
away and looked across the river to the opposite bank. When she spoke 
again she was her old self once more. 

She was quite calm now; her eyes no longer wet. ‘‘ Robert,” she 
said, ‘‘I have something to tell you. I have been thinking things over, 
and I see that it is right that you should go; but it is also right that I 
should stay,” said Dolly, looking him steadily in the face ; ‘and perhaps 
in happier times you will let me come to you, or come back for me, and 
you must not—you will not—think I do not love you because of this.” 

What was it in her voice that seemed to haunt him—to touch, to thrill 
that common-place man for one instant into some emotion? She was so 
simple and so sad; she looked so fair and wistful. 

But it was only for an instant. ‘‘ Do you mean that you wish to break 
the engagement ?’’ he asked in his coldest voice. 

‘* Tf we love each other what does it matter that we ere free?” said 
Dorothea, with a very sweet look in her face. ‘ You need fear no change 
in me,” she said, “ but I want you to be free.” Her voice ‘ailed, and she 
began to walk on quickly. 

‘‘ Remember, it is your own doing,” she heard him say, as Tom 
Morgan, who had lingered behind, caught them up. ‘‘ But we will speak 
of all this again,” he added. 

Dolly bent her head, she could not trust herself to answer. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THUS FAR THE MILES ARE MEASURED FROM THY FRIEND. 


Tue three came back to All Saints’ by many a winding way. Raban 
met them at the college gate in his rusty black gown; he had to attend 
some college meeting after chapel. Two or three young men were 
standing about expecting them. =. ; 
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‘You will find the tea is all ready,” said Fieldbrook, gaily; ‘are 
you sure, Miss Vanborough, that you would not like something more sub- 
stantial ? My laundress has just been here to ask whether you were an 
elderly lady, and whether you would wish your bread-and-butter cut thick 
or thin? Let me introduce Mr. Magniac, Mr. Smith, Mr. Irvine, Mr. 
Richmond ; Mr. Morgan you know.” 

Dolly smiled. The young men led her back across the court (as she 
crossed it the flowers were distilling their colours in the evening light) ; 
they opened the oak door of the very room she had looked into in the 
morning, and stood back to let her pass. The place had been prepared 
for her coming. Tea was laid, and a tower of bread-and-butter stood in 
the middle of the table. Books were cleared away, some flowers were 
set out in a cup. Fieldbrook heaped on the coals and made the tea, 
while Raban brought her the arm-chair to rest in. It was a pretty old oak- 
panelled room beneath the library. A little flat kettle was boiling on the 
fire ; the young men stood round about, kind and cheery : Dolly was touched 
and comforted by their kindness, and they, too, were charmed with her 
sweet natural grace and beauty. 

It was difficult not to compare this friendly courtesy and readiness 
with Robert’s coldness. There was Raban ready to do her bidding at 
any hour; here was Mr. Fieldbrook emptying the whole canister into the 
teapot to make her a cup of tea ; Smith had rushed off to order a fly for 
her. Robert stood silent and black by the chimney ; he never moved, nor 
seemed to notice her presence. If she looked at him he turned his head 
away, and yet he saw her plainly enough. He saw Raban too. Frank was 
standing behind Dolly’s chair in the faint green light of the old oriel window. 
It tinted his old black gown and Dolly’s shadowy head as she leant back 
against the oaken panel. One of the young men thought of an ivory 
head he had once seen set in a wooden frame. As for Frank, he knew that 
for him a pale ghost would henceforth haunt that oriel—a fair, western 
ghost, with anxious eyes, that were now following Robert as he crossed 
the room with measured steps and went to look out for the fly. Tom 
Morgan and Mr. Magniac began a series of jokes; Mr. Richmond poked 
the fire ; Mr. Irvine opened the window. 

As he left the room, they all seemed to breathe more freely. Raban 
sat down by Dolly, and began telling her of a communication he had had 
from Yorkshire, from his old grandfather, who seemed disposed to take 
him into favour again, and. who wanted him to go back and manage the 
estate. 

‘‘T am very much exercised about it,” said Frank. ‘‘It is going into 
the land of bondage, you know. The old couple have used me very ill.” 

‘¢ But of course you must go to them,” said Dolly, trying to be inte- 
rested, and to forget her own perplexities. ‘‘ We shall miss you dreadfully, 
but you must go.” 

‘ You will not miss me as I shall miss you,” said Frank. 

And as he spoke, Robert’s head appeared at the window. 
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“The fly is come; don't keep it waiting, Dora,’ said Robert, 
impatiently. 

** And you will let me know if ever I can do anything for you?” per- 
sisted Frank, in defiance of Henley’s black looks. 

“Of course I will. I shall never forget your kindness,” said Dolly, 
quickly putting on her shawl. 

The bells were clanging all over the place for an evening service. 
Doors were banging, voices calling, figures came flitting from every archway. 

‘‘There goes the reader! he is late,” said Tom Morgan, as a shrouded 
form darted across their path. Then he pointed out the Reetor, a stately 
figure in a black and rustling silk, issuing from a side door; and then 
Rector, friendly young men, arches, gable-ends had vanished, and Dolly 
and Robert were driving and jolting through the streets together, jolting 
along through explanation and misunderstanding, and over one another's 
susceptibilities, and over chance ruts and stones on their way to the 
station. He began immediately. 

‘We were interrupted in our talk just now; but I have really 
very little more to say. If you are dissatisfied, if you really wish to 
break off your engagement, it is much better to say so at once, without 
making me appear ridiculous before all those men. Perhaps,” said 
Henley, ‘‘ we may have both made some great mistake, and you have seen 
some one whom you would prefer to myself ?” 

‘‘You must not say such things, Robert,”’ answered Dolly, with some 
emotion. ‘You know how unhappy Iam. I only want you to let me 
love you. What more can I say?” 

‘¢Your actions and your words scarcely agree, then,’ said Henley, 
jealous and implacable. ‘‘I confess I shall be greatly surprised, on my 
return from India at some indefinite period, to find you still in the same 
mind. I myself make no professions of extra constancy——” 

‘* Oh, you are too cruel!” cried poor Dolly, exasperated. 

‘‘ Will you promise me never to see Raban, for instance?” said 
Robert. 

‘¢ How can I make such a promise?” cried Dolly, indignant. ‘To 
turn off a kind friend for an unjust fancy! If you trust me, Robert, you 
must believe what I say. Anyhow, you are free. Only remember that I 
shall trust in your love until you yourself tell me that you no longer care 
for me.” 

The carriage stopped as she spoke. Robert got out and helped her 
down, produced the tickets, and paid the flyman. 

The two went back in a dreary tée-d-téte; she wanted a heart's 
sympathy, and he placed a rug at her feet and pulled up the carriage- 
window for fear of a draught. She could not thank him, nor look 
pleased. Her head ached, her heart ached; one expression of love, 
one word of faithful promise would have made the world a different place, 
but he had not spoken it. He had taken her at her word. She was to 
be bound, and he was to be free. The old gentleman opposite never 
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looked at them, but instantly composed himself to sleep; the old lady in 
the corner thought she had rarely seen a more amiable and attentive young 
man, a more ungracious young lady. 

Once only Robert made any allusion to what had passed. ‘‘ There 
will be no need to enter into explanations at present,” he said, in a 
somewhat uneasy manner. ‘‘ You may change your mind, Dora.” 

‘“*T shall never change my mind,” said Dolly, wearily, ‘but it is no 
use troubling mamma and Aunt Sarah; I will tell them that I am not 
going away. They shall know all when you are gone.” 

Dolly might have safely told Mrs. Palmer, who was not often disquieted 
by other people’s sacrifices. With Lady Sarah it was different. But she 
was ill, and she had lost her grasp of life. She asked no question, only 
she seemed to revive from the day when Dolly told her that she was not 
going to leave her. It was enough for her that the girl’s hand was in hers. 

What is Dolly thinking of, as she stands by the sick bed, holding the 
frail hand? To what future does it guide her? Is it to that which 
Dolly has sometimes imagined contained within the walls of a home ; 
simple, as some people’s lives are, and hedged with wholesome briers, 
and darling home-ties, and leading straight, with great love and much 
happiness and sacred tears, to the great home of love? or is it to a 
broad way, unhedged, unfenced, with a distant horizon, a way unsheltered 
in stormy weather, easily missed, but wide and free and unshackled. . . . 

Mrs. Palmer, who troubled herself little about the future, was for ever 
going off to Dean’s Yard, where the Henleys were comfortably established. 
The eldest daughter was married, but there were two lively girls still at 
home ;- there were young officers coming and going about the place. 
There was poor Jonah preparing to depart on his glorious expedition. 
He was in good spirits, he had a new uniform. One day, hearing his 
aunt’s voice, he came in to show himself, accoutred and clanking with 
chains. He was disappointed to find that Dolly was not there as he had 
expected. Bell admired loudly, but her mother almost screamed to him 
to go and take the hideous thing off. The dry, brisk-tongued little woman 
was feeling his departure very acutely. She still made an effort to keep 
up her old cynical talk, but she broke down, poor soul, again and again ; 
she had scarcely spirit left to contradict Philippa, or even to forbid her 
the house. — 

The first time she had seen Dolly, she had been prepared to criticize 
the girl; Norah and Bell were more cordial, but Lady Henley offered her 
niece a kid glove and a kid cheek, and was slightly disappointed to find 
that Dolly’s frivolity, upon which she had been descanting all the way to 
Chureh House, consisted in an old grey gown and a black apron, and in 
two black marks under her eyes, for poor Dolly had not had much sleep 
after that dismal talk with Robert. This was the day after the Cam- 
bridge expedition. Miss Vanborough was looking very handsome, not- 
withstanding the black marks, and she unconsciously revenged herself 
upon Lady Healey by a certain indifference and pre-oceupation, which 
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seemed to put her beyond the reach of that lady’s passing shafts, but one 
of them wounded her at last. 

‘¢T suppose Lady Sarah will be left to servants when you go?”’ says 
Lady Henley. ‘‘ Your mother is certainly not to be counted on; Hawtry 
is a much better nurse than she is. Poor dear Philippa! she sees every- 
thing reflected in a looking-glass. Your school is a different one altogether 
from our plain, old-fashioned country ways.” 

Dolly looked surprised ; she had not deserved this unprovoked attack 
from the little gaily-dressed lady perched upon the sofa. Norah was very 
much distressed by her mother’s rudeness ; Bell was struggling with a 
nervous inclination to giggle, which was the effect it always produced 
upon her. 

“‘T have no doubt mamma would take care of my aunt if it were 
necessary,” said Dolly, blushing with annoyance. ‘ But I am not going 
away,” she said. ‘ Robert and I have settled that it is best I should stay 
behind. We have made up our minds to part.” 

The two girls were listening open-eared. ‘‘ Then she has never cared 
for him, after all,” thought Bell. 

But Lady Henley knew better, notwithstanding a more than usual 
share of jealousy and cross-grainedness. She was not without a heart. 
Dolly’s last words had been spoken very quietly, but they told the whole 
story. ‘My dear,” said the little woman, jumping up suddenly and 
giving her a kiss, “I did not know this” (there were tears shining 
among the new green bonnet-strings)—‘‘ my trial is close at hand. You 
must forgive me, I—I am very unhappy.’ She made a struggle, and 
recovered herself quickly, but from that minute Dolly and her Aunt 
Joanna were good friends. 

The next time Robert called in Dean’s Yard he was put through a 
cross-examination by Lady Henley. ‘‘ When was he coming back for 
Dolly ? what terms were they on?”’ Sir Thomas came in to hear all 
about it, and then Jonah saunteredin. ‘‘ Only wish I could get a chance,” 
said Jonah. Robert felt disinclined to give Jonah the chance he wished for. 
Lady Henley was now praising Dolly as much as she had abused her before, 
and Robert agreed to everything. But he gave no clue to the state of 
his mind. He was surprised to find how entirely Lady Henley ignored 
his feelings, and sympathized with Dolly’s determination to remain 
behind. He walked away thinking that it was far from his intention to 
break entirely with Dolly, but he had not forgiven her yet; he was not 
sorry to feel his liberty in his own hands again. He meant to come 
back, but he chose to do it of his own free will, and not because he was 
bound by any promise. 

As for Dolly, she was absorbed, she was not feeling very much just 
then, she had been overwrought and overstrained. A dull calm had 
succeeded to her agitation, and besides Robert was not yet gone. 
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CHAPTER XU. 
UNDER THE CLOCK-TOWER. 


An archway leads out of the great thoroughfare from Westminster 
Bridge into the sudden silence of Dean’s Yard, where Sir Thomas had 
taken the house of a country neighbour. It stood within the cloisters of 
the Abbey, over-towered, over-clocked, with bells pealing high overhead 
(ringing the hours away, the poor mother used to think). Dolly found 
time one day to come for half-an-hour to see Jonah before he left. She 
had a great regard for him. She had also found a staunch friend in 
Norah with the grey eyes like her own. Bell told Dolly in confidence 
that her mother had intended Robert to marry Norah, but this had not at 
all interfered with the two girls’ liking for one another. Mrs. Palmer, 
who was going on farther, set Dolly down at the archway, and as the girl 
was crossing the yard she met Robert coming from the house. He was 
walking along by the railing, and among the dead leaves that were heaped 
there by the wind. Dolly’s heart always began to beat now when she 
saw Robert. This time he met her, and, with something of his old 
manner, said, ‘‘ Are you in a hurry? Will you come with me a little 
way? I have something to say.” And he turned into the cloister: she 
followed him at once. 

From Dean’s Yard, one gateway leads to common life and to the day’s 
work, struggling by with creaks and whips and haste; another gateway 
brings you to a cloister arched, silent. The day’s work is over for those 
who are lying in the peaceful enclosure. A side door from this cloister 
leads into the Abbey, where, among high piles and burning windows, and 
the shrill sweet echoes of the Psalms, a silent voice sometimes speaks of 
something beyond rest, beyond our feeble mode of work and praise, and 
our music and Gothic types—of that which is, but which we are not. 

The afternoon service was pealing on and humming within the Abbey 
as Dolly and Robert walked slowly along the cloister. He was silent a 
long time. She tried to ask him what he had to say, but she found it 
difficult to speak to him now. She was shy, and she scarcely knew upon 
what terms they were: she did not care to know. She had said that he 
should be free, and she meant it, and she was too generous to seek to 
extort unwilling promises from him, or to imply that she was disappointed 
that he had given none. 

At last Robert spoke. ‘‘ Dolly, shall you write to me ?” he said. 

‘‘ Yes, Robert, if you wish it,” she answered, simply. ‘I should like 
to write to you.” ; 

As she looked at him, fair and blushing, Robert said suddenly, ‘ Tell 
me, Dora, have you never regretted your decision ?” 

Dolly turned away—she could not meet his eyes. Hers fell upon a 
slab to the memory of some aged woman, who had, perhaps, gone through 
some such experience before she had been turned into astone. Dolly was 
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anything but stone. Tears slowly gathered in her eyes, and Robert saw . 
them, and caught hold of her hand, and at that minute there came some 
pealing echo of an organ, and of voices bursting into shrill amens. All 
her life Dolly remembered that strange moment of parting, for parting she 
felt it to be. She must tell him the truth. She turned. ‘‘ No, Robert 
—never once,” she said; ‘although it is even harder than I thought to 
let you go.” 

They were standing by the door at the end of the first cloister. For 
the last time he might have spoken then, and told her that he only loved 
her the more, that distance was nothing to him, that time was nothing ; 
but the service had come to an end, and while he hesitated a verger came 
out in his black gown, and the congregation followed—one or two strangers, 
then Jonah and Bell, with red eyes both of them, looking foolish somehow, 
and ashamed of being seen ; then more strangers, and then with the last 
remaining verger, came Rhoda and Zoe Morgan, who sometimes went to 
church at the Abbey. They all joined the young couple and walked back 
to the house with them. 

This was Dolly’s last chance for an explanation with her cousin. The 
time was drawing to an end, fate came in between them now, for this 
very afternoon it was settled rather suddenly, at Sir Thomas’s request, 
that Robert and Jonah should go as far as Marseilles together. This 
was Thursday, and the young men were to start on the Saturday evening. 

Lady Henley bore up very well at first, and clenched her teeth, and 
said they should all come to dinner on Friday. 

‘Tt is no use sitting alone and crying one’s eyes out,’’ said the poor 
woman valiantly, and she made Sir Thomas ask a couple of Yorkshire 
friends to the feast. One was a county hero, in great favour with Bell. 
The other was Mr. Anley, Jonah’s godfather. He had a great affection 
for the family, and regularly dined with them upon grave crises and great 
occasions. 

Lady Henley, being liberal in her hospitality, ordered in her viands 
and her champagne-bottles, and the girls went to Covent Garden and 
bought fruit and pineapples and autumn flowers to dress the table, 
and poor Jonah brought in a great baked pie from Gunter’s. 

‘¢ It’s paté-de-foie-gras,” said he. ‘‘ My father likes it. I thought I 
might as well have it to celebrate the occasion.” And he held it up 
triumphantly. 

Poor Lady Henley had almost overrated her powers of endurance, for 
she looked into his honest sallow face, and then suddenly got up and 
rushed out of the room. 

‘* Go to her, Jonah,” said the girls, looking very pale. 

Jonah came down after a little while with a very red nose, and then 
he went out again to buy something else. All day long he kept coming 
and going in cabs, bringing home one thing after another—a folding- 
chair, a stick to open out suddenly, a whole kitchen battery fitted into a 
tea-kettle, brooches for the girls, toys for his eldest sister’s children. As 
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for the contrivances, they served. to make one evening pass a little less 
heavily, and amused them for the time, and gave them something to talk 
about. But soon after, all poor Jonah’s possessions went down in the 
Black Sea, in an ill-fated ship, that foundered with far more precious freight 
on board than tin pans and folding-chairs. 

Punctual to her time on the Friday, Lady Henley was there ready to 
receive her guests in her stiffest silks, laces, and jewels, looking like 
some battered fetish out of a shrine, as she sat at the head of the 
table. 

Dolly came to dinner sorely against her will, but she was glad she had 
come when she saw how Jonah brightened up, and when the poor little 
wooden mother held up her face and kissed her. 

Lady Henley said ‘‘ How do you do ?”’ to her guests, but never spoke 
to any of them. It was a dreary feast. Robert failed at the last moment, 
and they sat down to table with a gap where his place should have been. 
No one eat the pie except Sir Thomas, who swallowed a little bit with a 
gulp; then he called for champagne, and his face turned very red, and he 
looked hard at his son, and drank a long draught. 

Jonah quickly filled his glass, and muttered something as he tossed it 
off. He had got his mother’s hand under the table in his long bony 
fingers. Lady Henley was sitting staring fixedly before her. As Jonah 
drank their healths, Norah gave a little gasp. Mr. Anley took snuff. 
One of the country neighbours, young Mr. Jack Redmayne, whom Miss 
3ell used to meet striding, riding, and walking round about Smokethwaite, 
had begun a story about some celebrated mare; he paused for an instant, 
then suddenly rallying, went on and on with it, although nobody was 
listening, not even Miss Bell. 

‘“‘T thought it best to go on talking,” he said afterwards. ‘I hope 
they didn’t think it unfeeling. I’m sure I don’t know what I said. I 
put my horse a dozen times over the same gate; even old Firefly 
wouldn’t stand such treatment.’’ So the dinner went on; the servants 
creaked about, and the candles burnt bright, but no one could rally, and 
Lady Henley was finally obliged to leave the table. 

Immediately after dinner came old Sam with his cab, and Dolly and 
her mother got up to go. 

‘‘T cannot think what possessed Joanna to give that funeral-feast,”’ 
said Mrs. Palmer, as they were putting on their cloaks. 

‘‘ Hush, mamma,” said Dolly, for Jonah was coming running and 
tumbling downstairs breathless from his mother’s room. 

‘“‘ Look here, Dolly,” he said: ‘‘ mother wants you to come and see 
her to-morrow after I’m gone, and don’t let her worry too much, and 
would you please take this?” he said. ‘‘ Please do.” 

This was a pretty little crystal watch that he had bought for her, and 
when Dolly hesitated and exclaimed, he added, entreatingly, ‘It is 
my wedding present. I thought in case we never—I mean that I should 
like to give it to you myself,” he said. 
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‘Oh! Jonah,” Dolly answered in a low voice, ‘‘ perhaps I may never 
want a wedding present.” 

‘‘ Never mind, keep it,”’ said Jonah, staring at her hand, “ and I'll look 
up George the first thing. You know my father has written to his colonel. 
Keep a good heart, Dolly, we are all in the same boat.” 

He stood watching the cab as it drove away under the stars. 

Dolly was not thinking of Jonah any more. She was looking at all 
the passers-by, still hoping to see Robert. 

‘“‘ He ought to have come, mamma, this last night ?”’ she said. 

‘‘ My dear, do you ever expect a man to think of anything but his own 
convenience ?”’ said Mrs. Palmer, with great emphasis. 

‘‘Oh! mamma, why must one ever say good-by ?”’ said Dolly, going 
on with her own thoughts. 

‘‘T believe, even now he might persuade you to run off with him,” 
said Mrs. Palmer, laughing. 

It was over. He was gone. He had come and gone. Dolly had both 
dreaded and longed to be alone with Robert, but her mother had per- 
sistently stayed in the room. It was about four o’clock when he came, 
and Dolly left her aunt’s bedside and came down to the summons, and 
stood for an instant at the drawing-room door. She could hear his voice 
within. She held the door-handle, as she stood dizzy and weary. She 
thought of the Henleys parting from their son, and envied them Ah! 
how much easier to part where love is a certainty; and now this was 
the last time—and he was going, and she loved him, and she had sent 
him away, and he had never said one word of regret, nor promised once 
to come back. 

She had offered to set him free; she had said she could not leave 
them all. At this moment, in her heart, Dolly felt as if she could have left 
them ; and as if Robert, in going and in ceasing to love her, was taking 
away all the light and the strength of her life. He seemed to be making 
into a certainty that which she had never believed until now, and proving 
to her by his deeds that his words were true, although she had refused to 
believe them. She had given him a heart out of her own tender heart, a 
soul out of her own loving imagination, and now where were her imagina- 
tions? Some dry blast seemed to her to be beating about the place, 
choking her parched throat and drying her tears. Her eyes were dull 
and heavy-lidded ; her face looked pale and frightened as she opened the 
door and walked in. ‘Dolly is so strong,” Mrs. Palmer was saying, 
‘* she has courage for us all. I do not fear for her.” 

‘* Perhaps it is best as it is,” Henley answered a little hurriedly. ‘I 
shall go out solely with a view to making money, and come home all the 
sooner.” 

He looked up and saw Dolly coming across the room, and was shocked 
by the girl’s pale face. 

‘* My dearest Dora,” said Henley, going to meet her, ‘‘ how ill you 
look; you would never have been fit for the journey.” 
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“ Perhaps not,” said Dolly. She was quite passive, and let him hold 
her hand, but a cold shadow of bitterness seemed to have fallen upon her. 
It was a chilly August day. 

They had lit a small wood fire, and they now brought some coffee to 
warm Robert before he left. Robert was very much moved, for him. 

He put down his coffee-cup untasted, and stood by the tall chimney 
looking down into the fire. Then he looked at his watch, and went up to 
his aunt and kissed her, and then came and stood opposite Dolly, who was 
by the window, and looked her steadily in the face. She could not look up, 
though she felt his eyes upon her, and he kissed her. ‘‘ God bless you,” 
he said, deserting his post with a prayer, as people do sometimes, and 
without looking back once, he walked out of the room. 

Robert left the room. Dolly stood quite still where he had left her: 
she heard the servants’ voices outside in the hall, the carriage starting off, 
some one calling after it, but the wheels rolled on. She stood dully looking 
through the window at some birds that were. flying across the sky. There 
were cloud heaps sailing, and dead leaves blowing along the terrace, the 
bitter parching wind was still blowing. It was not so much the parting as 
the manner of it. She had thought it so simple to love and to be loved ; 
she had never believed that a word would change him. Was it her fault ? 
Had she been cold, unkind ? She was very young still, she longed for one 
word of sympathy. She turned to her mother with a sudden impulse. 

‘‘ Oh, mamma !’’ she said, piteously. 

‘“‘T cannot think how you can have been so hard-hearted, Dolly,” said 
her mother. ‘‘ J could not have let him go alone. How long the time 
will seem, poor fellow! Yes, you have been very tyrannical, Dolly.” 

Was this all the comfort Mrs. Palmer had to give ? 

Something seemed choking in Dolly’s throat ; was it her hard heart 
that was weighing so heavily ? 

‘¢Oh! mamma, what could I do?” she said. ‘I told him he was 
free: he knows that I love him, but indeed he is free.”’ 

Mrs. Palmer uttered an impatient exclamation. She had been wander- 
ing up and down the room. She stopped short. 

‘‘ Free! what do you mean. You have never said one word to me. 
What have you been about ? Do you mean that he may never come back 
to you ?” 

But Dolly scarcely heard her mother’s words. The door had opened 
and some one came in. Never come back? This was Robert himself 
who was standing there. He had come to say one more farewell. He 
went straight up to her and he caught her in his arms. ‘‘ There was just 
time,’’ he said. ‘‘ Good-by once more, dearest Dora!” It was but a 
moment ; it was one of those moments that last for a lifetime. Dolly lived 
upon it for many a day to come; but then some things are states and not 
mere measures of life. He loved her, she thought to herself, or he would 
never have come back to her, and if he loved her the parting had lost its 
sting. 
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Dogs whom J habe Met. 
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Tere are few things more irritating to one who consistently honours dogs, 
than to hear superficial and indiscriminate people talk of those animals 
as if they were all alike in their mental and moral qualities, and only 
differed from each other by being white or black, rough-haired or silky- 
coated. ‘‘ The dog,” these persons will complacently observe, ‘‘is”’ this, 
that, or the other—‘“ sagacious,”’ ‘intelligent,’ and ‘ fond of the chase.” 
Or they will confide to you that “ they like dogs in their proper place ”’ (to 
wit, somewhere wholly out of sight), or ‘‘ do not particularly care for a dog.” 
They might just as well remark that ‘‘ the man is wise, honest, and plays 
the fiddle;” or that ‘they like human beings when they keep their 
distance ;’’ or ‘do not specially care for a man!” That every dog has 
his idiosyncrasy no less than his master has his own; that his capacities, 
tempers, gifts, graces, and propensities, vary through the whole gamut 
of intellect, will, and emotion ; and that it would be quite as easy to find 
two human as two canine Sosias, are facts which the vulgar and dog- 
ignorant mind has never grasped. He who has once loved a dog, if he 
find courage after its loss to seek a second friend, nearly always endeavours 
to procure one of the same breed, and, if possible, of the same family, for 
his heart is drawn to such an animal by its likeness to the dead ; nor can 
he by any means transfer his affections from the bold and brave mastiff 
to the tender little King Charles, nor from the fawn-like, coquettish 
Pomeranian to the sturdy and matter-of-fact Scotch terrier. But when 
the nearest approach possible to the lost favourite has been found and 
installed in his place, the second dog’s individuality is never for a 
moment obliterated, but, on the contrary, comes out every day in more 
vivid contrast to that of his predecessor. The old pet was perhaps 
somewhat narrow-minded—a dog of one idea, and that idea was his 
master. ‘To the rest of mankind he was reserved, if not indifferent ; and, 
if forsaken for a time, he pined and refused to be comforted. His 
successor probably possesses the ‘‘ Enthusiasm of Humanity ”’ to a degree 
which often involves him in trouble in consequence of untimely caresses 
offered with muddy paws to unappreciative strangers, but which reassures 
us regarding his power to receive consolation in case of our premature 
departure for a world into which we make no efforts, like the mighty 
hunters of old, to compel our dogs to follow us. Again, our first dog, 
after a reprimand, used to shrink from us for hours, and convey by sad 
and solemn looks his sense that a cruel breach had been made in the 
harmony of our relations. The second will hasten to assure us that we 
are most graciously forgiven for our bad temper, and that, with all our 
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faults, he loves us still. Number One was addicted to the pleasures of 
(or under) the table, and displayed his feelings towards bones with 
unaffected simplicity. Number Two will blink at us urbanely as we 
proceed with our meal, and only towards the close of the entertainment, 
when the dreadful idea occurs to him that the courses are over, the dinner 
is ended, and he is not fed, will he rise in remonstrance on his hind legs 
and sit like a statue of Anubis till his wants be supplied. Number One 
was a dog of resources; and when his path of life was beset with any of 
the thorns which, alas! strew the road which dogs are born to tread—if a 
door were shut through which he desired to pass, or his water-basin were 
left unfilled when he was thirsty, or the rat he hoped to catch had retired 
into an inaccessible hole,—he would employ his whole energy and ingenuity 
by scratching, whining, begging, watching and poking all round the 
premises till he had attained his end. Number T'wo, on the other hand, 
when defeated in his first eager rush, always subsides rapidly and 
resignedly into quiescence, and seeks ere long that peculiar consolation 
for unsatisfied longings which is to be found in rolling oneself up into 
the nearest approach to a circle attainable to the vertebrata. 

Our first dog seemed to live in an atmosphere of “ refined and 
gentle melancholy,”’ such as the divines of the last generation considered 
the proper tone of feeling for mortals travelling through this Vale of 
Tears. His great mournful eyes looked as if they might at any time 
overflow with drops from the depths of a divine despair, and only when 
he laid his noble head sadly on the tablecloth, and unmistakably turned 
those eloquent orbs in unutterable longing towards the dish of biscuits, 
were we able to fathom the profundity of his sorrow and his aspirations. 
Our second dog, on the contrary, is blessed with a cheerful disposition, 
and evidently views the world as a place abounding in kind people, social 
dogs, interesting rabbits, and abundant bones. His bark is like the laugh 
of childhood, and means nothing but that best of all possible jokes, ‘‘ How 
happy Iam!” He skips here and there as if wishing to go every way at 
once, and pursues the swallows and leaps at the butterflies out of mere joy- 
ousness of heart. And yet, again, Number One had an Oriental indifference 
for all proceedings not immediately concerning himself, and habitually lay 
down to enjoy his ‘‘ kef” on the rug whenever we were particularly busy, 
seeming to regard with pitying indulgence the fuss which two-legged 
creatures make about trifles disconnected with the real concerns of life, 
namely, sport and dinner. But instead of calling Allah to witness our strange 
and foolish behaviour, our second dog takes the keenest interest in every- 
thing we do which he cannot understand—pasting, painting, needlework, 
using a sewing-machine or a chessboard, lighting a spirit-lamp, arranging 
a cabinet,—it is all a matter of intensest curiosity to our poor friend, who 
stands on his hind legs for an agonizing period, and sniffs and looks, and 
asks us with his eyes, What itall means ? And, alas! alas! we cannot tell 
him. Between his intellect—more full of the wholesome spirit of inquiry 
than that of half our human pupils—and our own, there is no medium of 
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communication which suffices to let the knowledge he seeks pass from 
us to him ; and so the little eager gaze dies away at last in inevitable disap- 
pointment. The same dog who will display such curiosity as this (and I 
not only “ have met,’”’ but possess one fairly eaten up with it), will also 
hunt out in the woods every odd creature, and study it for half an hour 
together. Twice my dog has discovered the caterpillars of the goat-moth, 
and she is constantly to be found seated gravely before a humble-bee, an 
earthworm, or a slug, deliberately watching its movements, and occa- 
sionally (I regret to say) accelerating them by means of a certain sharp 
experimental scratch with her paw. A railway train, seen for the first 
time, running across a distant valley, filled her with astonishment ; and 
after ingeniously running round a projecting hill-side, so as to watch it 
again after it had passed behind it, she came back to me with the question 
speaking in every gesture, ‘‘ What was that wonderful thing?” For a 
child of three times her age to display similar thirst for knowledge would 
be to hold out the promise of a new Humboldt. 

Lastly (for this sort of contrast might be drawn out ad infinitum), our 
dogs display their affection towards us in the most curiously-varied modes. 
As a rule, dogs, having no language to supplement their caresses, are of 
course more demonstrative than human beings; but if the master do not 
respond to the demonstration, the finer-natured dog retreats into himself, 
and (as is the case with the colleys of most shepherds) lives a life of 
devotion, and sometimes dies of despair on his master’s grave, but never 

ells his love by so much as a lick of the hand. There are great varieties, 
also, in the manner in which dogs will display their feelings even to a person 
who encourages their caresses. There are horrid little pampered beasts who 
obviously like to be stroked, not as a token of affection, but because it 
pleasantly rubs their tight skins, and who would as soon be shampooed by 
a hairdresser as caressed by their foolish mistress. When the stroking 
ceases they turn round imperiously, ‘‘ Go on, I say,” and scratch viciously 
till the process be renewed, or they are turned out of the room. The 
dog who really loves his master delights in mere propinquity, likes to 
lie down on the floor resting against his feet, better than on a cushion 
a yard away, and, after a warm interchange of caresses for two or 
three minutes, asks no more, and subsides quietly in perfect content- 
ment. That a short tender touch of the dog’s tongue to hand or 
face corresponds exactly, as an expression of his feelings, to our 
kisses of affection, there can be no sort of doubt. All dogs kiss the people 
they love in this way by instinct, and sometimes have curious little indi- 
vidual fancies about the way they do it. My own dog, as a tiny puppy, 
took a fancy thus to kiss or bite my ear; and being stolen and lost for 
nine weeks while too young clearly to remember me, this propensity 
enabled me to identify her most satisfactorily on her restoration. The 
scene was exceedingly exciting. The Claimant, for whom a large reward 
had just been paid, stood in the middle of the court, while various 
witnesses deposed in her favour. The first said she was the very image 
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of the lost puppy, only grown much more stout. The second swore that 
she had cut a lock of her hair behind the ears; and showed the 
place where apparently the hair had not yet fully grown again. The 
third deposed that the Claimant had proved that she knew her way at 
once to her own old kennel and to the kitchen. The fourth witness 
—most valuable of all, as probably inaccessible to prejudice—was 
the old cat, who recognized the dog distinctly, while the new cat 
set up his back at her unhesitatingly as an utter stranger. But wit- 
nesses on the other side gave different testimony. One remarked that 
the original puppy had a black nose, whereas the nose of this dog was 
indisputably mottled. Another doubted that the delicate young silky- 
haired creature we had known could ever have developed into the present 
rather loutish individual; and vehemently disputed the test of the shaven 
lock of hair, which, it was urged, did not certainly show signs of having 
ever been cut. All this time the Claimant made no sign. She did not seem 
to know her mistress, to whom she had been exceedingly attached, but 
stood looking doubtfully from one person to another. Impatient to 
decide the case, I observed, ‘‘ I do not think it is my dog; but if it be, 
she will remember her old trick.” Singular to say, the memory of the 
young creature, which my appearance and voice had failed to recall, came 
back in a moment, when brought close to my face, and, in a rapture of 
recognition, she immediately caught hold of the lobe of my ear, and gave 
it the identical little gentle bite she had been wont to do two months before, 
and which she never gave to anybody else. After this, all doubts vanished 
for ever, and Yama resumed her place in the affections of her family. 

Of course the return of a master after absence is the crucial occasion 
in which a dog’s love is displayed. It is impossible for us, who so rarely 
embark our whole heart’s longings in a single affection, and who receive 
news by every mail from absent dear ones, to conceive the feelings of an 
animal whose entire being is swallowed up in attachment to his master, 
and to whom that master’s absence is a severance complete as death, and 
who then, when inevitably wholly unprepared, hears the dear voice and 
beholds again the form he adores, suddenly restored. If the absence have 
been long, and the dog’s affection of the more concentrated kind, he some- 
times dies, like Argus, of the shock, and always he is powerfully affected. 
A young and lively dog will leap a score of times to kiss his master’s face, 
but an older one will generally cling to him in silent ecstasy, and perhaps 
suffer serious physical derangement, like a human being who has passed 
through an over-exciting scene. A toy-terrier belonging to Mrs. Sumner 
Gibson was twice violently sick from joy at restoration to his mistress ; 
and the Rev. C. Evans, Rector of Solihull, Birmingham, has had the 
goodness to send me an instance in which this physical shock took the 
extraordinary form of a regular swoon or fainting fit :—‘‘In June last” 
(1872), he says, ‘‘a beautiful black and tan terrier followed us home from 
the neighbourhood of Stoneleigh. He remained with us one week, the 
pet of the whole house, and apparently very fond of us. At the end of 
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that time we discovered his owner, at the sight of whom the dog sprang 
up in delight, and then swooned away, and lay as if dead for the space of 
two minutes, when, having been sprinkled with water, he revived.” 

Much of the variety apparent in the character of dogs no doubt results 
from the behaviour of their owners. Not only do people reflect their 
peculiarities on their dogs in a mysterious fashion, but they live with them 
on wholly different terms and in different relationships. A dog is an idol 
in one family, a friend in another, a slave in a third. Busy people spare 
only a moment now and then to bestow a hasty pat on the poor brute who 
is hungering for affection, Philanthropists mostly treat him with a 
distant and condescending benevolence, to the last degree offensive to his 
feelings ; and both gushing and misanthropic folks make a fool of him, to 
his ill-concealed disgust, by lavishing more endearments than he cares to 
return. In some houses an absolute despotism is the established form of 
government. ‘The dog is allowed no motu proprio whatever, and discipline 
is enforced by terrible penalties, of which it is dreadful to speak. Other 
people live with their dogs in a republican manner, or what the Vril Ya 
would call a ‘‘Koom Posh,” and the dog does that which is pleasant in 
his own eyes, and generally unpleasant in those of unfortunate visitors. 
In such cases the owner of the animal is merely considered in the light of 
a well-intentioned officer of state, appointed to attend to the commissariat 
and other matters connected with the dog’s comfort and well-being. If he 
fulfil his duty, well and good; the dog will be pleased graciously to accept 
the attentions offered. If he neglect it, then the ill-used quadruped will 
‘‘know the reason why.” Undoubtedly both these extremes are evil, 
and no constitution less beautifully balanced than that of the British 
Empire can adjust the nice relationships of dogs and men, reserving the 
rights of all, and securing the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Worst of all are those oligarchies where several of the upper class (as I 
suppose we must call the men) divide the government. No dog can serve 
two masters, much less three or four masters and mistresses; and his 
proper feelings of allegiance and devotion are all destroyed by placing him 
in so unnatural a position, analogous only to the polyandry practised in 
Thibet. And, on the other hand, for one human being to keep several 
dogs at once (real pet house-dogs, not poor slaves of the kennel-harem), 
is a violation of what the Germans would call the root-idea of the rela- 
tion. When one dog is dead, after a reasonable interval the widowed 
owner may, without violation of decency, take to himself another canine 
companion. But polydoggery is a thing against which all proper feeling 
revolts, and the Mormon establishments in which it is permitted are 
necessarily scenes of permanent rivalry and discord. Every dog would, 
if it could, compel its master to adopt the old knightly motto, with slight 
variation— — 

Ung Roy, ung Loy, ung Chien, 

But of all the current mistakes about dogs, the most exasperating is 

the vulgar delusion that they have no faults, that all their virtues are 
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mere matters of course; and that we may expect every dog to be mag- 
nanimous and courageous, as we expect a table to be firm, or a drawer to 
open and shut. The grand Wattsian aphorism, “It is their nature 
io,” exhausts tie popular philosophy of the subject, and the meanest 
cad will pat a dog condescendingly on the head for an act of heroism 
which he could not himself perform to save a drowning universe. To 
understand how good are dogs, it is absolutely necessary (as Hegel would 
tell us,) to recognize also their badness. We must sce that the “ best of 
dogs has his faults,” if we would appreciate the merits which redeem from 
absolute contempt even the most pusillanimous cur. I have used the 
word ‘ faults,” but I am not sure that we might not equally properly 
speak of the crimes of dogs, for the turpitude of some of their actions 
certainly surpasses mere failure in justice or benevolence. There are 
traitor dogs who have basely accepted bribes of raw meat and remained 
silent when it was their imperative duty as sentinels to challenge the 
intruder with the loudest of barks. Moroseness, and even malignity of 
temper, have betrayed many an animal, otherwise deserving of moral 
approval, into deeds of violence and murderous attacks on rivals; and the 
lawless brigandage of others in the matter of their neighbours’ bones is 
almost too common a transgression to be noticed. Even real estate (in 
kennel property) is disregarded by some marauders, who will hold “‘ adverse 
possession ”’ against the rightful owner upon 
The good old plan 
That they may take who have the power, 
And they may keep who can. 

Others, again, set aside every recognized principle of treaties and 
friendly alliances. Among the ‘‘dogs whom I have met” was one of 
this kind, an Italian bandit, tall, fierce, and muscular, who lived on a 
spur of the Apennines. After paying him a respectful greeting at the 
mouth of his own den in a Tuscan farmyard, I had been conversing 
with his mistress for half-an-hour, when Vendetta (such are the hideous 
names Italians give to their dogs!) stole up behind me and took my leg 
in his enormous jaws, with a crunch not soon to be banished from a 
retentive memory. Worse than such ordinary traitorous acts was that of a 
dog of whom I have heard, whose heart, previously full of the milk of canine 
kindness, had been turned to gall by beholding the caresses lavished on a 
toy-terrier newly acquired by the family in whose affections the hardy 
mastiff had hitherto reigned supreme and alone. From the reports 
furnished me of the judicial inquiry which followed the crime (and to 
which only the genius of M. Gaboriau could do adequate justice), it seems 
that the little dog was missed for several days, and his absence bewailed, 
while something in the demeanour of the big dog suggested to all 
beholders that some terrible tragedy had occurred, and that Leo was 
darkly privy thereto. At length a servant approaching the coal-hole 
fancied she heard a faint moan of anguish from the depths of that 
dreary receptacle, and, a light being pro¢Ured, the miserable little toy- 
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terrier was found well-nigh buried under the coals, and quite unable to 
extricate himself, or even to move his limbs. “Whether the vindictive Leo 
had actually carried his puny rival into the hole, and scratched an 
avalanche of coals over him, or that Tiny had somehow managed to 
involve himself in such a trap, it was equally obvious from Leo’s behaviour 
that he was quite aware of what had befallen his rival, and that he lacked 
the generosity to deliver him, or even to draw attention to his deplorable 
case. The old Egyptian law, which punished as murderers in the second 
degree men who witnessed a murder and did nothing to prevent it, would 
undoubtedly have fallen heavily on such a dog; nor can we deny (though 
it is a dreadful thing to say of a dog,) that Leo was almost as bad as the 
people who see wives beaten to death and never call the police, much less 
stir a finger to help them. 


With endless facts such as these, proving the occasional wickedness ~ 


of dogs, it is amazing to think how so many people persist in talking of 
dogs as if their natures were all on a dead level, and it were quite a 
matter of course that every individual should display all the virtues set 
down in books of natural history as distinguishing ‘“‘the dog.’ Bless 
their souls! (or whatever does duty for a dog’s soul), the dear brutes are 
a thousand times more lovable and interesting than any such pieces of 
moral clock-work. In the hope of awakening some readers to a better 
comprehension, I shall endeavour to describe,—not the intellectual achieve- 
ments of dogs, of which we have all heard so much,—but the moral 
characters of a few ‘‘ dogs whom I have met.”” Though I cannot boast of the 
acquaintance of any animals whom Mr. Galton would consider as Illustrious 
Dogs, I have been permitted to associate with two or three which might 
aspire to the rank of Eminent, and I would fain hope that the privilege 
has not been altogether wasted. No doubt every reader who has possessed 
and studied dogs will be able to parallel, or perhaps surpass, the little 
biographical sketches I propose to offer. But, for the purpose of refuting 
the absurd and misleading delusions of the dogless multitude, I trust 
my slight but faithful delineations of genuine canine character may be 
sufficient. 

To corroborate my assertion of the occasional wickedness of dogs, I shall 
begin by a brief memoir of a really atrocious scoundrel named Lintogs. 
In this animal’s disposition vindictiveness and treachery were the only 
stable characteristics. Possibly he had been maltreated at an early period 
of life, or his ancestors before him might have been ill-governed ; but, 
however this may be, the result was as I have stated. Of gratitude he 
often made great outward demonstration, but bitter malice and vengeance 
lurked in the recesses of his heart. Lintogs was a great hulking Irish 
terrier, with a rough yellow coat, a coarse prognathous jaw, and an eye 
which never met that of an honest man. His manners were cringing in 
the extreme, and he fawned on his master, especially at meal times, in an 
exaggerated way; but I have little doubt that, on small provocation, he 
would have “‘tumbled”’ him from behind a hedge, were dogs permitted 
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the use of firearms. Lintogs habitually treasured up any injury done to 
him and ‘‘bided his time.’”” With my own eyes I saw him bite a poor 
old labourer who, a month before, had punished him for stealing his 
dinner, and against whom, in the interval, the cautious cur had refrained 
from betraying any unfriendly sentiment. The labourer, with three or 
four comrades, was carrying the heavy trunk of a tree, and bending under 
its weight; of course unable either to defend himself or to pursue an 
aggressor. At that propitious moment the miserable Lintogs ran up and 
fastened his teeth deep into the calf of the poor old fellow’s leg, with a 
snarl of delight which bespoke the gratification of long-husbanded passion. 
Nor was vindictiveness the only evil quality of that degraded brute. His 
master having reason to suspect that thieves came about his house, and 
that Lintogs was an untrustworthy guardian, went one night quietly and 
without a candle into his kitchen, where the dog slept as sentinel. 
Obviously Lintogs failed to recognize his master in his dressing-gown, 
and took him for an intruder; and equally obviously he acted on 
Dogberry’s principle of ‘‘ allowing a thief to show himself such,” and 
steal away. Lintogs, with his tail between his legs, noiselessly retired 
into the scullery to leave the coast clear, and would, doubtless, have 
remarked (as is common in such cases), that ‘ the office of an ‘ informer’ 
was one to which he could not condescend.” The end of this bad dog might 
afford a solemn warning to other curs could the lesson be conveyed to 
them. His generally indulgent master, exasperated at length by Lintogs’ 
thefts, exclaimed one day, like Henry II., ‘‘ Who will rid me of this 
pestilent fellow?” The servants, who disliked the animal (and it speaks 
volumes against either a dog or servants, when an entente cordiale does 
not exist between them), took their master at his word, and ayailed them- 
selves of his absence to put poor Lintogs in a sack and drown him in the 
river. When the master learned what had happened he was angry 
enough with the assassins, but we are not informed that he thought fit to 
undergo any penance at the scene of the murder. 

Of a wholly different type of character was the small red cocker, 
“Begum.” Her besetting sin was Worldliness. She had what foreigners 
call la maladie Anglaise of over-reverence for rank, and, had she been a 
lady, would have probably chosen Sir Bernard Burke's publications as her 
favourite studies. As it was, she contrived to make out in a large house- 
hold the relative dignities in the domestic hierarchy, and, from a very early 
period, was observed always to forsake the society of the under-housemaid 
for that of the upper servants, and to quit the most engaging footman 
when the butlerinvited hercompany. Above-stairs she knew perfectly the 
degree of respect of persons which /es convenances required, and of course 
paid devoted court to the stately old Squire, after whom she trotted about 
the stables and farmyard with an air of veneration. It was by no means 
everybody, however, to whom Begum would condescend to be affable. A 
frequent visitor of the Squire (who was rather supposed to come on 
pressing pecuniary emergencies) was detestable in the opinion of the dog, 
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and indeed of a good many other people. In vain did this gentleman 
praise and coax the ‘‘ nice dog,” of whom the Squire was so fond, and call 
her affectionately, ‘‘Poor old Begum,” ‘‘ Good old dog.” If he ventured 
to stroke her, his fingers were immediately severely bitten, and wherever 
he walked with his host, a running accompaniment of a bass growl bore 
testimony that at least one of the party disapproved of his society. 

Towards her own species Begum was usually somewhat haughty and 
reserved. It was not for her, with her aspirations after high society, to 
associate freely with the rabble of setters and pointers who lived in the 
back slums of the kennels; and, as to the greyhounds, their aristocratic 
appearance was balanced by a want of polish in their address to small lady 
dogs which rendered them offensive. When the keepers released these 
rude creatures preparatory to exercise, Begum, instead of joining the 
party, always retired into the housekeeper’s room, and reposed against any 
silk-dressed lady’s-maid who might be sharing the perpetual libation of 
tea carried on in that apartment. One animal, however, was admitted to 
the privilege of Begum’s friendship: a beautiful, mild, flaxen-haired 
Pomeranian of her own sex, who, having only three available legs, 
displayed the gentler manners of a confirmed invalid. After every separa- 
tion, when the Pomeranian had enjoyed a drive, or Begum had followed 
the Squire to the woods, the two dogs rushed into each other’s paws, 
rubbed their noses with cordial affection, and then lay down side by side, 
resting against one another. Several times in her long and respected 
career, Begum became the joyful mother of puppies, and on all such 
‘interesting occasions her friend Rip (or Mrs. Gamp, as she came to be 
called) presided over the nursery, slept beside the mother in her temporary 
seclusion, exhibited the “little strangers” to visitors with sympathetic 
pride, and partook with moderation of the caudle prepared for the invalid. 
Strange to say, when the poor nurse herself was dying, and her sorrowing 
mistress brought Begum to cheer her, the worldliness of Begum reasserted 
itself; and (as always happens with Mammon-worshippers) she forsook 
her friend in her extremity, leaped over her prostrate form and rushed out 
of the stable, never to return. 

With these dogs resided another, who displayed—as is not uncommon 
in her sex—graces of person rather than gifts of intellect or force of 
character. She was, in fact, that sweet thing a weak-minded female ; a 
black and tan Spaniel, with exquisite raven hair and large soft eyes 
of a languishing description. Of course she was greatly cherished by the 
gentlemen of the family and very fond of their society; but on one 
occasion, for no assignable reason, Lily proved fanciful, and declined an 
invitation to go out with a shooting-party. On being pressed to follow her 
friends, who needed her to put up game, the dog ran away from them and 
hid herself in one of the servants’ rooms with singular demonstrations of 
terror. A gamekeeper to whom she was attached at last dislodged her 
forcibly from under a sofa and carried her out. Once in the field the 
animal recovered spirits and ran about as eagerly as usual, putting up 
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rabbits. But the first shot which was fired missed its aim and struck her 
in the heart, and poor Lily was brought back dead to the room she had 
been so loth to quit an hour before. 

Sly was a dog whose devotion resembled that of Caleb to the 
Ravenswood family, uniting stern fidelity with extreme surliness, and 
incorruptible integrity with an inconvenient determination to have things 
arranged according to her judgment instead of that of her nominal 
mistress. A widow lady of great wealth and masculine ability, the friend 
in former years of Condorcet and Madame de Stiiel, fell into a state of 
apathetic depression on the death of her husband. She had no children, 
and resided in a large country-house near the sea, in preference 
to her more cheerful abode in Eaton Square. To rouse her from her 
despair her physician bethought himself of presenting her with the very 
ugliest, roughest, most ill-tempered yellow-and-white terrier which could 
possibly have been discovered. Never was a more unladylike pet, but 
Sly proved an intense comfort to the old lady, towards whom she 
displayed an attachment best described as ferocious. When Mrs. E. 
once attempted to kiss a young friend, Sly started up from her slumbers 
on the rug with a roar which sounded like an oath, and tore off the poor 
old lady’s cap and dishevelled her white hair, before anybody could guess 
what was the matter. On other occasions, when she sat down to play an 
overture of her favourite Sebastian Bach, Sly always leaped ‘on the grand 
piano, ran up and down the case in a fury, and finally glared over the 
music-book and barked peremptorily till the performance was abandoned. 
Of course visitors at the house fared worse than the mistress. Sly 
constituted herself constable of the drawing-room, and followed suspiciously 
any guest who might move about it. A touch to her mistress’s book or 
writing materials brought forth a warning growl; but the matter grew 
serious if the unwary stranger approached the tea-chest.. Sly, who had 
a passion for sugar, clearly considered the receptacle of the precious lumps 
as the great treasury of the house. The poor beast’s love for her mistress, 
however, far exceeded all her other sentiments. Mrs. E. having returned 
home unexpectedly from a long absence, (when can such events be other- 
wise than unexpected to a dog?) Sly very nearly lost her life from joy, 
and did lose a litter of puppies. After long years the lady died abroad, 
and her body was brought to her house enclosed in a leaden coffin and 
placed on trestles in her library. In some inscrutable manner the strange, 
pall-covered object conveyed to the dog the fact that her beloved mistress 
lay within, and (as I was informed by several eye-witnesses of the scene) 
the poor brute yelled with agony, and leaped again and again upon the 
coffin with piteous gesticulations of fondness and despair. A few days 
afterwards, on the day of the funeral, Sly, and six other dogs who lived 
about the house and offices, all displayed unequivocal signs of madness, 
and were enclosed in the stable-yard and shot down by the servants from 
the windows overlooking it. One young dog only escaped by leaping the 
gate of the yard, and this animal ran through a neighbouring park and bit 
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three cows grazing in it, who all exhibited shortly afterwards tokens of 
hydrophobia, and were shot in the writer’s presence by the police. 

The epitaph on the gentleman who 

Lived and died a true Christian ; 
He loved his friends and hated his enemies— 

might be justly dedicated to the memory of Nip, a dog with whom I had 
the privilege of intimacy for years, and whose character I specially com- 
mend to the study of those benighted persons who talk of ‘ the dog”’ being 
this or that, as they talk of the qualities of birch-wood or mahogany. 
‘‘ Intense ’’ was the only word in the language to describe Nip. From her 
puppyhood she seemed to have taken to heart the principle of doing with 
all her might whatever her paws or teeth found to do. There was neither 
lukewarmness about her feelings nor hesitation about her actions. The 
‘* polarization of the affections” was, in her case, complete. At the pole 
of adoration was her mistress, and at that of detestation all persons and 
beasts and things whom her suspicious little mind could imagine to be 
either her mistress’s foes or her own rivals. The charity-child whom the 
clergyman asked what it loved most and feared most, and who gave the 
disheartening response to the first question, ‘‘ wittles,” and to the second 
‘* twoads,”’ fell far behind the level of Nip’s sentiments, for she cared little 
for “ wittles,” and feared neither ‘‘twoads” nor much more perilous 
creatures, attacking, on one occasion, a huge polecat and demolishing him 
on the spot, and habitually bullying an enormous bulldog six times her 
own size, of ferocious aspect, but inwardly benign disposition. Nip herself 
was a beautiful little bull-terrier, pure white, with a black nose, exquisitely 
delicate limbs, and a little face whose mobile features expressed emotions 
as readily as a human countenance. Of course her ears were uncut—her 
mistress was no barbarian to mutilate nature’s work—and their varieties 
of attitude transformed her expression from an affected and ostentatious 
meekness under censure to a martial enthusiasm, suggestive of the Mar- 
seillaise, at the bare mention of a rat. In the various wars in which she 
was engaged, these same pretty ears, however, became terribly torn, and 
more than once presented rather the appearance of a bleeding fringe than 
of a piece of white flesh. As she advanced in years, and also in pugnacity, 
her honourable scars multiplied, till, finally, her little eager face was all 
spotted with them, and one ear remained permanently pendent, the muscle 
which should have erected it having been bitten through by the enemy. 
Nevertheless, with the bright brown eyes, speaking volumes of love and 
devotion (or, as the case might be, of courage and fury), and the wide- 
awake aspect of the whole creature, from the ever-moving nose to the tip 
of the oscillating tail, Nip was worthy of Landseer’s best skill, and the 
heart of the British workman was always so affected by her charms, that 
the words “‘ nice dawg’’ might be heard repeated by every group of brick- 
layers she passed going home from work of an evening. 

Professionally, Nip was a rat-catcher ; and on the first occasion when 
she appeared on the stage, she is recorded to have destroyed thirteen 
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rats in thirty-six seconds in a rat-pit; a considerable achievement for a 
novice in that unpleasant kind of public entertainment. To the end 
of her career, though transformed into a lady’s companion (like the cat in 
the Arabian Nights turned into a woman), Nip never ceased to display a 
fervent professional interest in the objects of her original pursuit. The 
mere whisper of the word ‘‘ Rats!” roused her from the soundest repose, 
and her friends, who did not desire to invoke an immediate storm of 
barking, were compelled to speak enigmatically to each other of ‘ those 
rodents” when an allusion to such animals became necessary. 

To say that Nip had a resolute will would be feebly to express the 
tenacity of her volitions. To sit on somebody's lap or ona particular 
chair, to go in or out of the door, to roll herself in a new silk dress,—if 
Nip had taken these things into her little bullet-head, no power save that of 
her mistress could do anything in the matter. A score of times rebuffed, 
she returned perseveringly to the charge till she gained her object. Dis- 
covering once a water-rat in a hole under the bank of a brook, Nip spent 
days viciously watching the hole, and was with difficulty lured home to her 
meals, after each of which she was seen trotting off again to lay siege to 
the fortress as before. Having seized a ball or similar object in her teeth, 
heaven and earth might sooner come asunder than Nip’s jaws. Frequently 
I have held her up by such a ball, then swung her round more and more 
rapidly, till &nally Nip’s body and tail stuck out at right angles, like spokes 
of a wheel, whilst I performed half-a-dozen gyrations. On one occasion, 
walking through a kitchen-garden, the owner called attention to a tank 
filled to the brim with liquid manure. Nip of course stood intently 
observing with the rest of the company on the brink, when at this unlucky 
moment, a bubble surged up to the surface of the horrid vat. Instantly 
Nip not only leaped mentally to the conclusion that the bubble was caused 
by a rat, but also leaped bodily into the tank to catch it; and for one 
awful moment sank before our eyes into the witches’ cauldron and was 
covered by the waves of abomination. The next minute her little white 
head rose above the surface, and, half choked with ammonia, she was 
snatched from destruction and held for ten minutes under a fortunately- 
adjacent pump. Again, another time, she was caught by a steel trap, 
when her leg was severely hurt ; but the effect of such painful experience 
was simply to make Nip’s pluck rise to the boiling-point, and she fiercely 
worried and barked at the trap, biting the steel savagely with her teeth. 

Nevertheless, like many other heroes and heroines overflowing with 
physical courage, Nip was abjectly superstitious and ready to grovel with 
terror in the presence of anything inexplicable to her mind. An india- 
rubber cushion filled or emptied of air in her presence, or a bellows blown 
in her face, sent her into paroxysms of hysterical screaming, and a monkey- 
skin hung against a wall she regarded with such looks as a man might 
turn on a ghost. The most dreadful of all objects, however, in Nip’s 
opinion, was the garden-hose. Whether she took the long tube for a snake 
or not I cannot say, but the appearance of the fearful implement was on 
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all occasions the signal for Nip instantly to shrink out of sight, nor would 
any persuasion induce her to remain in the room where it was usually 
kept. Strange to say, another dog, who has none of Nip’s courage in 
other matters, and is herself extremely superstitious about stumps and 
stones in the woods, has never viewed this same hose in a supernatural 
light, but runs frantically to attack the water when it squirts from it, 
barking and biting at the stream, and of course getting herself drenched, 
time after time. Who shall say that we have not here evidence both of 
the existence of the faculty of Imagination and of its entirely various 
action in the minds of two animals ? 

When her mistress went to Rome one winter, Nip spent several 
days in restless misery, looking for her everywhere. Then, apparently 
she resolved, in a resentful sort of way, to make the best of an evil and 
ungrateful world, and take her walks with her mistress’s friend. By 
degrees she seemed to grow attached to this friend, and occasionally 
honoured her with a cordial caress. But the very hour her mistress 
returned she abjured the friend’s affection and authority with contumely, 
and once more became absorbed in her lawful homage and devotion. Any- 
thing like that devotion I never witnessed in a dog. The creature’s whole 
nature seemed to be drawn upward like a needle by a magnet, and her 
perfect obedience to her slightest signal from eye or voice was as 
wonderful as her wilfulness where any one else was concerned. Of course 
Nip was a well-educated dog, and knew how to Beg, to Trust, and to Faint ; 
the three canine accomplishments corresponding to the learned R’s among 
human beings. I rogret that veracity compels me to add that towards her 
own species her behaviour was far from exemplary. At one time she kept 
a Humble Companion, and maltreated her like any fine lady. Poor Blackie 
was found starving in Eaton Square in a long frost and with a hideous 
wound, obviously caused by some red-hot iron instrument, all across her 
shoulders. The little creature, a slender animal, half toy-terrier, half 
Italian greyhound, had suffered so much at the hands of cruel men that 
it was almost impossible for me to catch her. A bribe of a shilling to a 
loitering policeman merely induced that sublime functionary to stalk 
solemnly along the resounding pavement in Blackie’s supposed direction, 
while that forlorn little brute was running like the wind to the other end 
of the long enclosure. Another shilling offered to a street-boy produced 
quite an opposite effect, for, with a whoop and a war-cry, there were 
instantaneously half-a-dozen little seamps on the track at full speed down 
the square. Jumping into a hansom, I pursued the chase in the rear of 
my pack, and somewhere among Grosvenor Gardens had the satisfaction 
of seeing poor little Blackie hemmed in and cowering in a doorway. Of 
course the terrors of the little brute disappeared the moment it felt my 
caress, and was hoisted into my cab and conveyed home; and equally, of 
course, in ten minutes after the administration of food and water, she was 
ready to defend her new premises against any invaders. Sometimes Nip 
condescended to play with this waif of society, notwithstanding her obscure 
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antecedents; but more frequently she behaved towards her with un- 
christian keughtiness and even spite, till at last the worm turned, and 
Blackie fought it out with her oppressor before their kennels one night in 
the garden. The night chanced to be rainy; and all that is known of 
the battle is, that next morning both dogs were found covered with gore 
and gravel; Nip a greyish pink, and Blackie a mixture of black and red, 
like a half-boiled lobster, hideous to behold. Another dog, who lived on 
more equal terms with Nip, and with whom she sometimes played 
for hours on the grass, was nevertheless an object of bitter jealousy. 
When Hajjin rushed barking with ecstasy to the door at which she 
heard her own mistress’s knock, Nip, who was perfectly indifferent to that 
lady’s comings and goings, habitually rushed out of her den (disgusted, like 
a Saturday Reviewer, that anybody should presume to enjoy anything she 
did not care for) and frequently succeeded in changing poor Hajjin’s shrieks 
of delight into a yell of pain, by giving her a bite before the door could be 
opened. As to her young offspring, Nip performed her duties towards 
them in a severe and perfunctory manner, clearly showing that it was not 
on a blind puppy her affections could be lavished. Just before her sole 
surviving offspring (a son and heir named Sting) was born, a whole swarm 
of bees fastened upon Nip and stung her in a fearful manner. She merely 
sereamed defiance and called-to her mistress for aid, which being imme- 
diately rendered (at the cost of course of a dozen stings), Nip expressed 
herself satisfied, and forbore to utter any lamentations over her cruel 
sufferings. 

So lived Nip for many years—a dog of chequered character, with 
strong lights and shades, capable of rising to the heights of martyrdom or 
of descending into the gulf of crime! A creature like this could be an 
object of indifference only to people incapable of conceiving moral qualities 
except in human form, or of loving anything unless it wore a coat or a 
petticoat. There was as much in Nip to praise and to blame, to regret and 
to cherish, as any ordinary acquaintance. reveals to us in man or woman in 
a lifetime ; and there is always this difference with regard to a dog and a 
human being, that we see the dog’s character pur et simple, such as nature 
made it, whilst we see the man’s or woman’s through a thick crust of 
conventionality, and perhaps not once in a year get a glimpse of the real 
John or Jane behind the veil. When we do catch a full sight of a human 
heart in its anguish or joy, temptation or triumph, of course we love it 
beyond anything we can feel for a lesser nature. Even when it is a wicked 
heart, the revelation stirs us to the depth of our being with pity, terror, 
perchance with a reflection of a lurid light into depths of our own souls. 
‘‘ Nothing human is alien to us.’”’ But then it must be the real human 
passion, not the dreary fiction of a sentiment—pretence of care for what the 
speaker cares nothing, of pleasure in what he does not enjoy, of hopes, 
loves, fears, interests, admirations, all second-hand and half-affected if not 
absolutely unreal, which make up the staple of social intercourse. Now, 
with our humble dog, there is none of all this. Everything in him is 
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genuine to the heart’s core, and, so far as his nature goes, we reach him 
at once, and love him at once. And so Nip was beloved and made happy 
for all her little span; and when the end came, she lay through the long, 
sad, winter's night in the lap of the mistress she loved so dearly, with her 
eyes fixed upon hers, forbearing to moan as if on purpose to save her pain, 
and still gazing on and on motionless, till, before the dawn, the glaze of 
death came over the bright brown eyes, and the warm, true little heart grew 
still. No movement, no withdrawal of attention marked the last moment. 
Gazing up straight into the face which was her heaven, she died. 

I have said there are dogs capable of ascending to the heights of 
martyrdom, and surely there are many whose lives are inspired by the 
purest self-sacrificing love, and who die (in their simple unconscious way) 
real martyrs to the cruelty of men. Mr. Motley, in his /Jistory of the 
Netherlands, tells a wonderful story of a Huguenot flying for his life, 
pursued by a soldier of Alva. The Huguenot ran at last upon a frozen 
river, over which he had nearly passed in safety, when he heard the soldier 
behind him in his heavy armour crash through the ice. The fugitive 
actually turned round and saved his pursuer, who thereupon seized him, 
and led him back to the Catholic authorities, by whom he was shortly con- 
signed to the stake. It was no wonder they burned him! Such a man 
might have converted the world to his faith. Here was, in truth, the 
absolute embodiment in action of that great Christian Idea which first 
found utterance on the Mount of Galilee. But how often has not the slow, 
cold heart of man been rebuked by the display of this same self-sacrificing 
love for the unkind and the unmerciful by the poor humble brutes ever 
since the far-off time when the dog first attached himself to primeval 
man? How many dogs are there now in the world who for ever return 
blows and ill-treatment with devoted service, and who would in an instant 
leap into fire or water to save the man who the moment before had 
been kicking or scourging them ? Of course it is common to slur over 
all the stories of such magnanimity when it is a dog who has been the 
hero, with that stupid word ‘“ Instinct.” But if we analyze what we mean 
by instinct in such a case we shall find that, if the act loses moral eleva- 
tion by the absence of deliberative "choice, it gains almost as much in 
lovableness by the simplicity and unconsciousness with which the grand 
self-sacrifice is achieved. It is not that a dog rushes blindly to death and 
danger. He knows just as well as a man does the risk he runs, and fears 
pain, and clings to existence as much as we. But, with him, love and 
generosity are so overpowering that he has no need to stand debating 
whether he shall give himself for another. It is the spontaneous wish of 
his fond heart to do so, and, without one hesitation of self-regardful pity, 
he performs the act for which saints and heroes fit themselves by a lifetime 
of virtue. 

I did not myself see—I am thankful I was spared—the sight once 
described to me by that great artist and tender-hearted man, John Gibson. 
He said that he was one day walking in Venice and came upon a crowd 
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of men and boys engaged seemingly in some diversion. Presently he saw 
in what the ‘‘sport”’ consisted. A fine large dog, old and thin, was 
standing where he must have been driven, on a small islet of sand about 
twenty yards from the shore. The animal was of course entirely defence- 
less and shelterless, and the men were pelting it with large stones and 
broken bricks and pottery. Whenever one of these missiles hit the dog 
the crowd roared with laughter, all the more lively when the wound seemed 
serious, or the dog gave vent to a sudden cry of pain. It was not, however, 
making much moan in its misery. One leg was broken, one eye blinded, 
its body covered with bruises ; and obviously, by-and-by, perhaps after 
half-an-hour more, some stone more merciful than the rest might crush 
its brain. Meanwhile, the dog stood still and patient, looking pitifully and 
inquiringly at the men who were jeering at its death agonies. ‘‘ What have 
I done?” (Gibson said it actually seemed to ask)—‘‘ what have I done 
but love and serve you all my life, that you should deal with me thus?” 
But no one, save the gentle-hearted Englishman, who could do nothing 
amid that savage crowd, heeded what the dog might have been in the 
past or might be feeling now. Rather was it a special jest to see how 
mild the creature looked, how helplessly he bore the pelting of the stones 
and shards. And so Gibson turned sorrowfully away, and as he passed 
down the streets the shouts and laughter of the crowd still followed him— 
that laughter of fiends over suffering, which, alas! has rung in every land, 
and many and many a time has echoed over English fields, or down the 
streets of English towns; even as we are told it did in Paris, when the 
lost retriever fetched the stick for the gendarme, who therewith imme- 
diately knocked out its brains. 

There are a few men who feel only for themselves. There are many 
who feel only for their own families and friends. Then come those who 
‘ feel for their own class, their townsfolk or fellow-countrymen. Of recent 
years, since the interests of men and womer have seemed to be distinguished 
from one another, it has become apparent that there are thousands who 
cannot thoroughly sympathize with the wants, sufferings, and wrongs of 
the opposite sex. Lastly, the power of feeling for animals, realizing their 
wants, and making their pains our own, is one which is most irregularly 
shown by human beings. A Timon may have it, and a Howard be devoid 
of it. A rough shepherd’s heart may overflow with it, and that of an 
exquisite fine gentleman and distinguished man of science may be as 
utterly without it as the nether millstone. One thing, I think, must be 
clear: till a man has learned to feel for all his sentient fellow-creatures, 
whether in human or in brutal form, of his own class and sex and 
country, or of another, he has not yet ascended the first step towards 
true civilization, nor applied the first lesson from the love of God. 


be a OS 
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P.S.—While these pages have been passing through the press, two interesting 
anecdotes have been given to me concerning the Probity of Dogs. The first was related 
of a large dog kept in Algiers by Miss Emily Napier, daughter of Sir William Napier. 
This dog was sent every morning to fetch bread from the baker’s, and regularly 
brought home twelve rolls in a basket. At last it was observed that for several 
mornings there were only eleven rolls in the basket; and, on watching the dog, he 
was found to stop on his way and bestow one roll on a poor sick and starving lady- 
dog, hidden, with her puppies, in a corner, on the road from the shop. The baker was 
then instructed to put thirteen rolls in the basket, after which the dog delivered the 
twelve, faithfully, for a few days, and then left all thirteen in the basket—the token, 
as it proved, that his sick friend was convalescent, and able to dispense with his 
charity. 

The second story was taken down, about 1856, from the mouth of Professor 
Sedgewick, of Cambridge. 

“There is a clever old man living at Kendal, who possesses a dog called Charlie, 
and who has frequently been my companion in my geological researches in the north 
of England. On our return to Kendal from one excursion the old man came to my 
hotel to help to arrange the fossils we had collected, and Charlie came with him. 
During the whole process of arranging the stones, Charlie sat by, gravely watching 
us, sitting on his hind quarters, with a most sober and demure face; nor did he 
move till the collection was stowed into a bag and put under my bed. He then 
went home with his master ; but just as I was preparing to go to bed, I heard a 
scratching at the door, and there was Charlie, who darted in, ran under the bed, and 
remained there all night. For the next few days nothing particular happened ; and 
each night Charlie slept under my bed, till we arranged to start for another expe- 
dition, when Charlie was not to be found, and we set off without him. We made a 
tour of sixteen days, and arrived at Bowness on a Saturday. On Monday morning, 
when my old friend met me after a visit to his own house, he said, ‘ Well, I have a 
strange history to tell you of Charlie. When I got home, I said to my wife, “ Where’s 
Charlie ?” “ Charlie ! ” she replied, “ why, hasn’t Charlie been with you ?”’ Upon 
this the old man went up tothe inn, and inquired if anything had been seen of Charlie. 
But he had scarcely begun to speak, when Charlie himself came bounding towards 
him ; and the strange mystery of the dog’s disappearance was explained. No one thought 
or knew anything about Charlie till the evening of his master’s departure, when a 
traveller arriving at the inn, was shown to the room which I had occupied. The 
moment the traveller and his conductor entered, Charlie rushed from under the bed 
and flew at them, so that they were in danger of being seriously hurt, and he could 
only be mastered by the ostler bringing a horse-cloth and throwing it completely over 
the dog ; thus holding him down while they dragged from under the bed the precious 
bag of stones and placed it in the passage. As soon as this was done, the dog was set 
free, and instantly quietly took his place upon the bag, from which nothing could 
entice him. Occasionally, when he heard wheels in the yard below, or any great 
movement, he would rush down, smell the carriages and survey the horses; but 
speedily satisfied that nothing was there with which he had anything to do, he 
returned to his post, which he never forsook till his master’s voice gave him 
assurance that his long watch might end.” 
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Coincidences und Superstitions. 
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Every one is familiar with the occasional occurrence of coincidences, so 
strange—considered abstractly—that it appears difficult to regard them as 
due to mere casualty. The mind is dwelling on some person or event, 
and suddenly a circumstance happens which is associated in some alto- 
gether unexpected, and as it were improbable manner with that person or 
event. A scheme has been devised which can only fail if some utterly 
unlikely series of events should occur, and precisely those events take 
place. Sometimes a coincidence is utterly trivial, yet attracts attention 
by the singular improbability of the observed events. We are thinking of 
some circumstance, let us say, in which two or three persons are concerned, 
and the first book or paper we turn to, shows, in the very first line we look 
at, the names of those very persons, though really relating to others in no 
way connected with them ; and so on, with many other kinds of coin- 
cidence, equally trivial and equally singular. Yet again, there are other 
coincidences which are rendered striking by their frequent recurrence. It 
is to such recurring coincidences that common superstitions owe their 
origin, while the special superstitions thus arising (that is, superstitions 
entertained by individuals) are innumerable. It is lucky to do this, 
unlucky to do that, say those who believe in common superstitions ; and 
they can always cite many coincidences in favour of their opinion. But it 
is amazing how common are the private superstitions entertained by many 
who smile at the superstitions of the ignorant. We must suppose that all 
such superstitions have been based upon observed coincidences. Again, 
there are tricks or habits which have obviously had their origin in private 
superstitions. Dr. Johnson may not have believed that some misfortune 
would happen to him if he failed to place his hand on every post which 
he passed along a certain route; he would certainly not have maintained 
such an opinion publicly: yet, in the first instance, that habit of his must 
have had its origin in some observed coincidences; and when once a 
habit of the sort is associated with the idea of good luck, even the 
strongest minds have been found unready to shake off the superstition. 

It is to be noticed, indeed, that many who reject the idea that the 
ordinary superstitions have any real significance, are nevertheless unwilling 
to run directly counter to them. Thus, a man shall be altogether sceptical 
as to the evil effects which follow, according to a common superstition, 
from passing under a ladder; he may be perfectly satisfied that the proper 
reason for not passing under a ladder is the possibility of its falling, or of 
something falling from it : yet he will not pass under a ladder, even though 
it is well secured, and obviously carries nothing which can fall upon him. 
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So with the old superstition, that a broken mirror brings seven years of 
sorrow, which, according to some, dates from the time when a mirror was 
so costly as to represent seven years’ savings ; there are those who despise 
the superstition who would yet be unwilling to tempt fate (as they put it) 
by wilfully breaking even the most worthless old looking-glass. A story 
is not unfrequently quoted in defence of such caution. Every one knows 
that sailors consider it unlucky for a ship to sail on a Friday. <A person, 
anxious to destroy this superstition, had a ship’s keel laid on a Friday, 
the ship launched on a Friday, her masts taken in from the sheer-hulk on 
a Friday, the cargo shipped on a Friday; he found (heaven knows how, 
but so the story runs) a Captain Friday to command her; and lastly, she 
sailed on a Friday. But the superstition was not destroyed, for the ship 
never returned to port, nor was the manner of her destruction known. 
Other instances of the kind might be cited. Thus a feeling is entertained 
by many persons not otherwise superstitious, that bad luck will follow any 
wilful attempt to run counter to a superstition. 

It is somewhat singular that attempts to correct even the more 
degrading forms of superstition have often been as unsuccessful as those 
attempts which may perhaps not unfairly be called tempting fate. Let us 
be understood. ‘To refer to the example already given, it is a manifest 
absurdity to suppose that the sailing of a ship on a Friday is unfortunate ; 
and it would be a piece of egregious folly to consider such a superstition 
when one has occasion to take a journey. But the case is different when 
any one undertakes to prove that the superstition is an absurdity; simply 
because he must assume in the first instance that he will succeed, a result 
which cannot be certain, and such confidence, apart from all question of 
superstition, is a mistake. In fact, a person so acting errs in the very 
same way as those whom he wishes to correct; they refrain from a certain 
act because of a blind fear of bad luck, and he proceeds to the act with an 
equally blind belief in good luck. 

But one cannot recognize the same objection in the case of a person 
who tries to correct some superstition by actions not involving any tempting 
of fortune. Yet it has not unfrequently happened that such actions have 
resulted in confirming the superstition. The following instance may be 
cited. An old woman came to Flamsteed, the first Astronomer Royal, to 
ask him whereabouts a certain bundle of linen might be, which she had 
lost. Flamsteed determined to show the folly of that belief in astrology, 
which had led her to Greenwich Observatory (under some misapprehension 
as to the duties of an Astronomer Royal). He ‘‘drew a circle, put a 
square into it, and gravely pointed out a ditch, near her cottage, in which 
he said it would be found.’ He then waited until she should come back 
disappointed, and in a fit frame-of mind to receive the rebuke he intended 
for her; but ‘‘she came back in great delight, with the bundle in her 
hand, found in the very place.” 

In connection with this story, though bearing rather on over-hasty 
scientific theorising than on ordinary superstitions, we quote the following 
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story from De Morgan’s Budyet of Paradoxes: ‘‘ The late Baron Zach 
received a letter from Pons, a successful finder of comets, complaining 
that for a certain period he had found no comets, though he had searched 
diligently. Zach, a man of much sly humour, told him that no spots had 
been seen on the sun for about the same time—which was true—and 
assured him that when the spots came back, the comets would come with 
them. Some time after he got a letter from Pons, who informed him with 
great satisfaction that he was quite right; that very large spots had 
appeared on the sun, and that he had found a comet shortly after. Ihave 
the story in Zach’s handwriting. It would mend the story exceedingly if 
some day a real relation should be established between comets and solar 
spots. Of late years good reason has been shown for advancing a connec- 
tion between these spots and the earth’s magnetism. If the two things 
had been put to Zach he would probably have chosen the comets. Here 
is a hint for a paradox: the solar spots are the dead comets, which have 
parted with their light and heat to feed the sun, as was once suggested. I 
should not wonder if I were too late, and the thing had been actually 
maintained.”” De Morgan was not far wrong. Something very like his 
paradox was advocated, before the Royal Astronomical Society, by Com- 
mander Ashe, of Canada, earlier we believe than the date of De Morgan’s 
remarks. The present writer happens to have striking evidence in favour 
of De Morgan’s opinion about the view which Zach would probably have 
formed of the theory which connects sun-spots and the earth’s magnetism. 
When the theory was as yet quite new, it was referred to by the present 
writer in a company of Cambridge men, mostly high mathematicians, and 
it was received at first as an excellent joke, and welcomed with laughter. 
It need hardly be said, however, that when the nature of the evidence was 
stated, the matter assumed another aspect. Yet, in passing, it may be men- 
tioned that there are those who maintain that after all this theory is untrue, 
the evidence on which it rests being due only to certain strange coincidences. 

In many instances, indeed, considerable care is required to determine 
whether real association or mere casual coincidence is in question. It is 
surprising how, in some cases, an association can be traced between events 
seemingly in no way connected. One is reminded of certain cases of 
derivation. Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred, for instance, would laugh 
at the notion that the words “‘ hand ”’ and “ prize”’ are connected ; yet 
the connection is seen clearly enough when “prize” is traced back to 
‘“‘prehendo,” with the root ‘“hend” obviously related to ‘ hand,” 
“hound,” and so on. Equally absurd at a first view is the old joke that 
the Goodwin Sands were due to the building of a certain church; yet if 
moneys which had been devoted to the annual removal of the gathering 
sand were employed to defray the cost of the church, mischief, afterwards 
irreparable, might very well have been occasioned. Even the explanation 
of certain mischances as due to the circumstance that ‘‘ there was no 
weathercock at Kiloe,” may admit ofa not quite unreasonable interpretation. 
We leave this as an exercise for the ingenious reader, 
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But when we have undoubted cases of coincidence, without the possi- 
bility of any real association (setting the supernatural aside), we have a 
problem of some interest to deal with. To explain them as duo to some 
special miraculous intervention may be satisfactory to many minds, in 
certain cases ; but, in others, it is impossible to conceive that the matter 
has seemed worthy of a miracle. Even viewing the question in its bearing 
on religious ideas, there are cases where it seems far more mischievous 
(as bringing ridicule: on the very conception of the miraculous) to believe 
in supernatural intervention, than to reject such an explanation on the 
score of antecedent improbability. Horace’s rule, ‘ Nee deus intersit 
nisi dignus vindice nodus,” remains sound when we write ‘‘Deus”’ for “deus.” 

Now there have been cases so remarkable, yet so obviously unworthy 
of supernatural intervention, that we are perplexed to find any reasonable 
explanation of the matter. The following, adduced by De Morgan, will, we 
have no doubt, recall corresponding cases in the experience of readers of 
these lines :—‘‘ In the summer of 1865,” he says, ‘I made myself first 
acquainted with the tales of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and the first I read was 
about the siege of Boston in the War of Independence. I could not make 
it out: everybody seemed to have got into somebody else’s place. I was 
beginning the second tale, when a parcel arrived: it was a lot of old 
pamphlets and other rubbish, as he called it, sent by a friend who had 
lately sold his books, had not thought it worth while to send these things 
for sale, but thought I might like to look at them, and possibly keep some. 
The first thing I looked at was a sheet, which, being opened, displayed ‘ A 
plan of Boston and its environs, shewing the true situation of his Majesty’s 
army, and also that of the rebels, drawn by an engineer, at Boston, October, 
1775.’ Such detailed plans of current sieges being then uncommon, it is 
explained that ‘The principal part of this plan was surveyed by Richard 
Williams, Lieutenant at Boston ; and sent over by the son of a nobleman 
to his father in town, by whose permission it was published.’ I immediately 
saw that my confusion arose from my supposing that the king’s troops were 
besieging the rebels, when it was just the other way” (a mistake, by the 
way, which does not suggest that the narrative was particularly lucid). 

Another instance cited by De Morgan is yet more remarkable, though 
it is not nearly so strange as a circumstance which we shall relate after- 
wards :—‘“‘In August, 1861,” he says, ‘‘M. Senarmont, of the French 
Institute, wrote to me to the effect that Fresnel had sent to England in, 
or shortly after, 1824, a paper for translation and insertion in the Huropean 
Review, which shortly after expired. The question was what had become 
of the paper. I examined the Review at the Museum, found no trace of the 
paper, and wrote back to that effect, at the Museum, adding that everything 
now depended on ascertaining the name of the editor, and tracing his 
papers: of this I thought there was no chance. I posted the letter on my 
way home, at a post office in the Hampstead Road, at the junction with 
Edward Street, on the opposite side of which is a bookstall. Lounging 
for a moment over the exposed books, sicut meus est mos, I saw, within a 
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few minutes of the posting of the letter, a little catchpenny book of ance- 
dotes of Macaulay, which I bought, and ran over for a minute. My eye 
was soon caught by this sentence: ‘ One of the young fellows immediately 
wrote to the Editor (Mr. Walker) of the European Review.’ I thus got the 
clue by which I ascertained that there was no chance of recovering Fresnel’s 
papers. Of the mention of current Reviews not one in a thousand names 
the editor.”” It will be noticed that there was a double coincidence in this 
case. It was sufficiently remarkable that the first mention of a review, 
after the difficulty had been recognized, should relate to the European, and 
give the name of the editor; but it was even more remarkable that the 
occurrence should be timed so strangely as was actually the case. 

But the circumstance we are now to relate, seems to us to surpass in 
strangeness all the coincidences we have ever heard of. It relates to a 
matter of considerable interest apart from the coincidence. 

When Dr. Thomas Young was endeavouring to interpret the inscription 
of the famous Rosetta Stone, Mr. Grey (afterwards Sir George Francis 
Grey) was led on his return from Egypt to place in Young’s hands some 
of the most valuable fruits of his researches.among the relics of Egyptian 
art, including several fine specimens of writing on papyrus, which he had 
purchased from an Arab at Thebes, in 1820. Before these had reached 
Young, a man named Casati had arrived in Paris, bringing with him from 
Egypt a parcel of Egyptian manuscripts, among which Champollion 
observed one which bore in its preamble some resemblance to the text of 
the Rosetta Stone. This discovery attracted much attention; and 
Dr. Young having procured a copy of the papyrus, attempted to decipher 
and translate it. He had made some progress with the work when 
Mr. Grey gave him the new papyri. ‘‘These,” says Dr. Young, ‘ con- 
tained several fine specimens of writing and drawing on papyrus; they 
were chiefly in hieroglyphics and of a mythological nature ; but two which 
he had before described to me, as particularly deserving attention, and 
which were brought, through his judicious precautions, in excellent 
preservation, both contained some Greek characters, written apparently in 
a pretty legible hand. That which was most intelligible had appeared at 
first sight to contain some words relating to the service of the Christian 
church.” Passing thence to speak of Casati’s papyrus, Dr. Young remarks 
that it was the first in which any intelligible characters of the enchorial 
form had been discovered among the many manuscripts and inscriptions 
which had been examined, and it ‘‘ furnished M. Champollion with a name 
which materially advanced the steps leading him to his very important 
extension of the hieroglyphical alphabet. He had mentioned to me in 
conversation the names of Apollonius, Antiochus, and Antigonus, as 
occurring among the witnesses ; and I easily recognized the groups which 
he had deciphered ; although, instead of Antiochus, I read Antimachus ; 
and I did not recollect at the time that he had omitted the M.” 

Now comes the strange part of the story. 

‘‘In the evening of the day that Mr. Grey had brought me his 
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manuscripts,” proceeds Dr. Young (whose English, by the way, is in 
places slightly questionable), ‘I proceeded impatiently to examine that 
which was in Greek only ; and I could scarcely believe that I was awake 
and in my sober senses, when I observed among the names of the 
witnesses Antimachus Antigenis (sic); and a few lines further back, 
Portis Apollonii; although the last word could not have been very easily 
deciphered without the assistance of the conjecture, which immediately 
occurred to me, that this manuscript might perhaps be a translation of the 
enchorial manuscript of Casati. I found that its beginning was, ‘A copy 
of an Egyptian writing ;’ and I proceeded to ascertain that there were the 
same number of names intervening between the Greek and the Egyptian 
signatures that I had identified, and that the same number followed the 
last of them. The whole number of witnesses was sixteen in each... . 
I could not therefore but conclude,” proceeds Dr. Young, after dwelling on 
other points equally demonstrative of the identity of the Greek and 
enchorial inscriptions, ‘that a most extraordinary chance had brought 
into my possession a document which was not very likely, in the first 
place, ever to have existed, still less to have been preserved uninjured, 
for my information, through a period of near two thousand years ; but that 
this very extraordinary translation should have been brought safely to 
Europe, to England, and to me, at the very moment when it was most of 
all desirable to me to possess it, as the illustration of an original which I 
was then studying, but without any other reasonable hope of compre- 
hending it ; this combination would, in other times, have been considered 
as affording ample evidence of my having become an Egyptian sorcerer.” 
The surprising effect of the coincidence is increased when the contents of 
this Egyptian manuscript are described. ‘‘It relates to the sale, not of a 
house or a field, but of a portion of the collections and offerings made from 
time to time on account or for the benefit of a certain number of 
mummies of persons described at length in very bad Greek, with their 
children and all their households.” 

The history of astronomy has in quite recent times afforded a very 
remarkable instance of repeated coincidences. We refer to the researches 
by which the theory has been established that meteors and comets are so 
far associated that meteor systems travel in the track of comets. It will 
readily be seen from the following statements, all of which may be implicitly 
relied upon, that the demonstration of this theory must be regarded as 
partly due to singular good fortune :— 

There are two very remarkable meteor systems—the system which 
produces the November shooting-stars, or Leonides, and that which 
produces the August shooting-stars, or Perseides. It chanced that the 
year 1866 was the time when a great display of November meteors was 
expected by astronomers. Hence, in the years 1865 and 1866, considerable 
attention was directed to the whole subject of shooting-stars. Moreover, 
so many astronomers watched the display of 1866, that very exact informa- 
tion was for the first time obtained as to the apparent track of these 
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meteors. It is necessary to mention that such information was essential 
to success in the main inquiry. Now it had chanced that in 1862 a fine 
comet had been seen, whose path approached the earth’s path very closely 
indeed. This led the Italian astronomer Schiaparelli to inquire whether 
there might not be some connection between this comet and the August 
shooting-stars, which cross the earth’s path at the same place. He was 
able, by comparing the path of the comet and the apparent paths of the 
meteors, to render this opinion highly probable. Then came inquiries 
into the real paths of the November meteors, these inquiries being 
rendered just practicable by several coincidences, as—(1) the exact 
observations just mentioned ; (2) the existence of certain old accounts of 
the meteor shower; (3) the wonderful mastery obtained by Professor 
Adams over all problems of perturbation (for the whole question depended 
on the way in which the November meteors had been perturbed) ; and 
(4) the existence of a half-forgotten treatise by Gauss, supplying formule 
which reduced Adams’ labour by one half. The path having been 
determined (by Adams alone, we take this opportunity of insisting) * the 
whole question rested on the recognition of a comet travelling in the same 
path. If such a comet were found, Schiaparelli’s case was made out. If 
not, then, though the evidence might be convincing to mathematicians 
well grounded in the theory of probabilities, yet it was all but certain that 
Schiaparelli’s theory would presently sink into oblividn. Now there are 
probably hundreds of comets which have a period of thirty-three and a 
quarter years, but very few are known—only three certainly—and one of 
these had only just been discovered when Adams’ results were announced. 
The odds were enormous against the required comet being known, and yet 
greater against its having been so well watched that its true path had been 
ascertained. Yet the comet which had been discovered in that very 
year 1866—the comet called Tempel’s, or I. 1866—was the very comet 
required to establish Schiaparelli’s theory. There was the path of the 
meteors assigned by Adams, and the path of the comet had been already 
calculated by Tempel before Adams’ result had been announced ; and these 
two paths were found to be to all intents and purposes (with an accuracy far 
exceeding indeed the requirements of the case) identical. 

To the remarkable coincidences here noted, coincidences rendered so 
much the more remarkable by the fact that the August comet is now known 
to return only twice in three centuries, while the November comet returns 
only thrice per century, may be added these :— 

The comet of 1862 was observed telescopically by Sir John Herschel 
under remarkably favourable circumstances. ‘‘ It passed us closely and 
swiftly,” says Herschel, ‘‘ swelling into importance, and dying away with 
unusual rapidity. The phenomena exhibited by its nucleus and head 





* Leverrier, Schiaparelli, and others calculated the path on the assumption that 
the occurrence 6£ displays three times per century implies a periodic circulation 
around the sun in about thirty-three years and a quarter; but Adams alone proved 
that this period, and no other, must be that of the November meteors, 
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were on this account peculiarly interesting and instructive, it being only on 
very rare occasions that a comet can be closely inspected at the very crisis 
of its fate, so that we can witness the actual effect of the sun’s rays on it.” 
(This was written long before Schiaparelli’s theory had attracted notice). 
This comet was also the last observed and studied by Sir John Herschel. 
The November comet, again, was the jirst comet ever analyzed with the 
spectroscope. 

It will be remarked, perhaps, that where coincidences so remarkable 
as these are seen to be possible, it may be questionable whether the 
theory itself, which is based on the coincidence of certain paths, can be 
accepted as trustworthy. It is to be noticed that, whether this be so or 
not, the surprising nature of the coincidence is in no way affected ; it 
would be as remarkable (at least) that so many events should concur to 
establish a false as to establish a true theory. This noted, we may admit 
that in this case, as in many others, the evidence for a scientific theory 
amounts in reality only to extreme probability. However, it is to be 
noticed that the probability for the theory belongs to a higher order than 
the probability against those observed coincidences which rendered the 
demonstration of the theory possible. The odds were thousands to one, 
perhaps, against the occurrence of these coincidences ; but they are millions 
to one against the coincidence of the paths as well of the November as of 
the August meteors with the paths of known comets, by mere accident. 

It may possibly be considered that the circumstances of the two last 
cases are not altogether such as to assure us that special intervention was 
not in question in each instance. Indeed, though astronomers have not 
recognized anything supernatural in the series of events which led to the 
recognition of the association between meteors and comets, some students 
of archeology have been disposed to regard the events narrated by 
Dr. Young as strictly providential dispensations. ‘It seems to the reflec- 
tive mind,” says the author of the Ruins of Sacred and Historie Lands, 
‘that the appointed time had at length arrived when the secrets of 
Egyptian history were at length to be revealed, and to cast their reflective 
light on the darker pages of sacred and profane history . . . The incident 
in the labours of Dr. Young seems so surprising that it might be deemed 
providential, if not miraculous.’ The same will scarcely be thought of 
such events (and their name is legion) as De Morgan has recorded ; since 
it requires a considerable stretch of imagination to conceive that either 
the discovery of the name of a certain editor, or the removal of De 
Morgan’s difficulties respecting the siege of Boston, was a nodus worthy of 
miraculous interposition. For absolute triviality, however, combined 
vith singularity of coincidence, a circumstance which occurred several 
years ago to the present writer appears to him unsurpassable. He was 
raising a tumbler in such a way that at the moment it was a few inches 
above his mouth ; but whether to examine its substance against the light, 
or for what particular purpose, has escaped his recollection. Be that as 
it may, the tumbler slipped from his fingers and fell so that the edge 
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struck against one of his lower teeth. The fall was just enough to have 
broken the tumbler (at least, against a sharp hard object like a tooth), and 
he expected to have his mouth unpleasantly filled with glass fragments and 
perhaps seriously cut. However, though there was a sharp blow, the 
glass remained unbroken. On examining it, he found that a large drop of 
wax had fallen on the edge at the very spot where it had struck his tooth, 
an indentation being left by the tooth. Doubtless the softening of the 
shock by the interposition of the wax had just saved the glass from 
fracture. In any case, however, the surprising nature of the coincidence 
is not affected. On considering the matter it will be seen how enormous 
were the antecedent odds against the observed event. It is not an usual 
thing for a tumbler to slip in such a way: it has not at any other time 
happened to the present writer, and probably not a single reader of these 
lines can recall such an occurrence either in his own experience or that of 
others. Then it very seldom happens, we suppose, that a drop of wax 
falls on the edge of a tumbler and there remains unnoticed. That two 
events so unusual should be coincident, and that the very spot where the 
glass struck the tooth should be the place where the wax had fallen, 
certainly seems most surprising. In fact, it is only the utter triviality of 
the whole occurrence which renders it credible: it is just one of those 
events which no one would think of inventing. Whether credible or not, 
it happened. As De Morgan says of the coincidences he relates, so can 
the present writer say for the above (equally important) circumstance, he 
can “solemnly vouch for its literal truth.”” Yet it would be preposterous 
to say that there was anything providential in such an occurrence. Swift, 
in his Yale of a Tub, has indicated in forcible terms the absurdity of 
recognizing miraculous interventions in such cases ; but should it appear 
to some of our readers that, trivial though the event was, the present 
writer should have recognized the hand of Providence in it, he would 
remark that it requires some degree of self-conceit to regard oneself as the 
subject of the special intervention of Providence, and moreover that 
Providence might have contrived the escape in less complicated sort by 
simply so arranging matters that the glass had not fallen at all. So, at 
least, it appears to him. 

There arises, in certain cases, the question whether coincidences may 
nét appear so surprising, as to justify the assumption that they are due to 
a real though undiscerned association between the coinciding events. 
This, of course, is the very basis of the scientific method ; and it is well 
to notice how far this method may sometimes be unsafe. If remarkable 
coincidences can occur when there is no real connection—as we have seen 
to be the case—caution must be required in recognizing coincidence as 
demonstrative of association. 

Not to take any more scientific instances, of which perhaps we have 
already said gnough, let us consider the case of presentiments of death or 
misfortune. Here, in the first place, the coincidences which have been 
recorded are not so remarkable as might at first sight appear, simply 
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because such presentiments are very common indeed. A certain not 
unusual condition of health, the pressure of not uncommon difficulties or 
dangers, depression arising from atmospheric and other causes, many 
circumstances, in fact, may suggest (and do notoriously suggest) such 
presentiments. ‘That some presentiments out of very many thus arising 
should be fulfilled is not to be regarded as surprising—on the contrary, 
the reverse would be very remarkable. But again, a presentiment may 
be founded on facts, known to the person concerned, which may fully justify 
the presentiment. ‘‘ Sometimes,” says De Morgan on this point, ‘ there 
is no mystery to those who have the clue.” He cites instances. ‘‘ In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (vol. 80, part 2, p. 33) we read, the subject being 
presentiment of death, as follows :—‘ In 1718, to come nearer the recollec- 
tion of survivors, at the taking of Pondicherry, Captain John Fletcher, 
Captain De Morgan’” (De Morgan’s grandfather), ‘‘‘ and Lieutenant 
Bosanquet each distinctly foretold his own death on the morning of his 
fate.’ I have no doubt of all three ; and I knew it of my grandfather long 
before I read the above passage. He saw that the battery he commanded 
was unduly exposed—I think by the sap running through the fort when 
produced.* He represented this to the engineer officers, and to the com- 
mander-in-chief; the engineers denied the truth of the statement, the 
commander believed them, my grandfather quietly observed that he must 
make his will, and the French fulfilled the prediction. His will bore date 
the day of his death; and I always thought it more remarkable than the 
fulfilment of his prophecy that a soldier should not consider any danger 
short of one like the above sufficient reason to make his will. I suppose,” 
proceeds De Morgan, ‘the other oflicers were similarly posted. I am 
told that military men very often defer making their wills until just before 
an action ; but to face the ordinary risks intestate, and to wait until speedy 
death must be the all but certain consequence of a stupid mistake, is 
carrying the principle very far.” 

As to the fulfilment of dreams and omens, it is to be noticed that many 
of the stories bearing on this subject fail in showing that the dream was 
fully described before the event occurred which appeared to fulfil the 
dream. Itis not unlikely that if this had been done, the fulfilment, in 
many cases, would not have appeared quite so remarkable as in the actual 
narrative. Without imputing untruth to the dreamer, we may neverthe- 
less—merely by considering what is known as to ordinary testimony— 
believe that the occurrences of the dream have been somewhat modified 
after the event. We do not doubt that if every person who had a dream 
leaving a strong impression on the mind, were at once to record all the 
circumstances of the dream, very striking instances of fulfilment would 
occur before long ; but at present, certainly, nine-tenths of the remarkable 
stories about dreams fail in the point we have referred to. 





* De Morgan writes somewhat inexactly here for a mathematician. The sap did 
not run through the fort, but the direction of the sap so ran, 
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The great objection, however, to the theory that certain dreams have 
been intended to foreshadow real events, is the circumstance that the 
instances of fulfilment are related, while the instances of non-fulfilment are 
forgotten. It is known that instances of the latter sort are very numerous, 
but what proportion they bear to instances of the former sort, is unknown ; 
and while this is the case, it is impossible to form any sound opinion on 
the subject, so far as actual evidence is concerned. It must be remem- 
bered that in this case we are not dealing with a theory which will be 
disposed of if one undoubted negative instance be adduced. It is very 
difficult to draw the line between dreams of an impressive nature—such 
dreams as we might conceive to be sent by way of warning—and dreams 
not specially calculated to attract the dreamer’s attention. A dream which 
appeared impressive when it occurred but was not fulfilled by the event, 
would be readily regarded, even by the dreamer himself, as not intended 
to convey any warning as to the future. The only way to form a just 
opinion would be to record each dream of an impressive nature, imme- 
diately after its occurrence, and to compare the number of cases in which 
such dreams are fulfilled with the number in which there is no fulfilment. 
Let us suppose that a certain class of dreams were selected for this purpose. 
Thus, let a society be formed, every member of which undertakes that 
whenever on the night preceding a journey he dreams of misfortune on the 
route, he will record his dream, with his ideas as to its impressiveness, 
before starting on his journey. A great number of such cases would soon 
be collected, and we may be sure that there would be several striking 
fulfilments, and probably two or three highly remarkable cases of the sort ; 
but for our own part, we strongly entertain the opinion that the percentage 
of fulfilments would correspond very closely with the percentage due to 
the common risks of travelling, with or without premonitory dreams. 
This could readily be tested, if the members of the society agreed to note 
every occasion on which-they travelled ; it would be found, we suspect, that 
the dreamers gained little by their warnings. Suppose, for instance, that 
ten thousand journeys of all sorts were undertaken by the members of the 
society in the course of ten years, and that a hundred of these journeys 
(one per cent., that is) were unfortunate ; then, if one-tenth of the journeys 
(a thousand in all) were preceded by warning dreams, we conceive that 
about ten of these warnings (or one per cent.) would be fulfilled. If more 
were fulfilled there would appear, so far as the evidence went, to be 2 
balance of meaning in the warnings ; if fewer, it would appear that warning 
dreams were to some slight degree to be interpreted by the rule of 
contraries; but if about the proper average number of ill-omened 
voyages turned out unfortunately, it would follow that warning dreams 
had no significance or value whatever: and this is precisely the result 
we should expect. 

Similar reasoning, and perhaps a similar method, might be applied to 
cases where the death of a person has been seemingly communicated to a 
friend or relative at a distance, whether in a dream or vision, or in some 
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other way at the very instant of its occurrence. It is not, however, by any 
means so clear that in such instances we may not have to deal with 
phenomena admitting of physical interpretation. This is suggested, in fact, 
by the application of considerations resembling those which lead to the re- 
jection of the belief in dreams giving warning against dangers. Dreams of 
death may indeed be sufficiently common, and but little stress could be 
laid, therefore, on the fulfilment of several or even of many such dreams. 
But visions of the absent are not common phenomena. That state of the 
health which occasions the appearance of visions is unusual ; and if some 
of the stories of death-warnings are to be believed, visions of the absent 
have appeared to persons in good health. But setting aside the question 
of health, visions are unusual phenomena. Hence, if any considerable pro- 
portion of those narratives be true, which relate how a person has at tho 
moment of his death appeared in a vision to some friend at a distance, we 
must recognize the possibility, at least, that under certain conditions mind 
may act on mind independently of distance. The a priori objections to 
this belief are, indeed, very serious, but @ priori reasoning does not amount 
to demonstration. We do not know that even when under ordinary cireum- 
stances we think of an absent friend, his mind may not respond in some 
degree to our thoughts, or else that our thoughts may not be a response to 
thoughts in his mind. It is certain that such a law of thought might 
exist and remain undetected—it would indeed be scarcely detectible. At 
any rate, we know too little respecting the mind to be certain that no such 
law exists. If it existed, then it is quite conceivable that the action of the 
mind in the hour of death might raise a vision in the mind of another. 
We shall venture to quote here an old but well-authenticated story, as 
given by Mr. Owen in his Debatable Land between this World and the Neat, 
leaving to our readers the inquiry whether probabilities are more in favour 
of the theory that (1) the story is untrue, or (2) the event related was only 
a remarkable coincidence between a certain event and a certain cerebral 
phenomenon, in reality no way associated with it, or (8) that there was a 
real association physically explicable, or (4) that the event was super- 
natural. Lord Erskine related to Lady Morgan—herself a perfect sceptic 
—(we wish, all the same, that the story came direct from Erskine) the 
following personal narrative :—‘“ On arriving at Edinburgh one morning, 
after a considerable absence from Scotland, he met in the street his father’s 
old butler, looking very pale and wan. He asked him what brought him 
to Edinburgh. The butler replied, ‘To meet your honour, and solicit your 
interference with my lord to recover a sum due to me, which the steward 
at the last settlement did not pay.’ Lord Erskine then told the butler to 
step with him into a bookseller’s shop close by, but on turning round again 
he was not to be seen. Puzzled at this he found out the man’s wife, who 
lived in Edinburgh, when he learnt for the first time that the butler was 
dead, and that he had told his wife, on his death-bed, that the steward had 
wronged him of some money, and that when Master Tom returned he 
would see her righted. This Lord Erskine promised to do, and shortly 
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afterwards kept his promise.” Lady Morgan then says, ‘‘ Hither Lord 
Erskine did or did not believe this strange story: if he did, what a strange 
aberration of intellect! if he did not what a stranger aberration from truth ! 
My opinion is that he did believe it.” Mr. Owen deals with the hypothesis 
that aberration of intellect was in question, and gives several excellent 
reasons for rejecting that hypothesis ; and he arrives at the conclusion that 
the butler’s phantom had really appeared after his death. ‘‘ The natural 
inference from the facts, if they are admitted, is,’’ he says, ‘‘ that under 
certain circumstances, which as yet we may be unable to define, those over 
whom the death-change has passed, still interested in the concerns of earth, 
may for a time at least retain the power of occasional interference in these 
concerns ; for example, in an effort to right injustice done.’ He thus adopts 
what, for want of a better word, may be called the supernatural interpreta- 
tion. But it does not appear from the narrative (assuming it to be true) 
that the butler was dead at the moment when Erskine saw the vision and 
heard the words. If this moment preceded the moment of the butler’s 
death, the story falls into the category of those which seem explicable by 
the theory of brain-waves. We express no opinion. 

We had intended to pass to the consideration of those appearances 
which have been regarded as ghosts of departed persons, and to the study 
of some other matters which either are or may be referred to coincidences 
and superstitions. But our space is exhausted. Perhaps we may hereafter 
have an opportunity of returning to the subject—not to dogmatize upon 
it, nor to undertake to explain away the difficulties which surround it, 
but to indicate the considerations which, as it appears to us, should be 
applied to the investigation of such matters by those who wish to give a 
reason for the belief that is in them. 

At present we must be content with indicating the general interpreta- 
tion of coincidences which appear very remarkable, but which, nevertheless, 
cannot be reasonably referred to special interpositions of providence. The 
fact really is that occasions are continually occurring where coincidences of 
the sort are possible, though improbable. Now the improbability in any 
particular case would be a reasonable ground for expecting that in that 
ease no coincidence would occur. But the matter is reversed when a great 
multitude of cases are in question. The probable result then is that there 
will be coincidences. We may easily illustrate this by reference to a 
question of ordinary probabilities. Suppose there is a lottery with a 
thousand tickets and but one prize. Then it is exceedingly unlikely that 
any particular ticket-holder will obtain the prize—the odds are, in fact, 
999 to 1 against him. But suppose he had one ticket in each of a million 
different lotteries all giving the same chance of success. Then it would not 
be surprising for him to draw a prize ; on the contrary, it would be a most 
remarkable coincidence if he did not draw one. The same event—the 
drawing of « prize—which in one case must be regarded as highly 
improbable, becomes in the other case highly probable. So it is with 
coincidences which appear utterly improbable. It would be a most 
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wonderful thing if such coincidences did not occur, and occur pretty 
frequently, in the experience of every man, since the opportunities for 
their occurrence enormously outnumber the chances against the occurrence 
of any particular instance. 

We may reason in like manner as to superstitions. Or rather, it is to 
be noted that the coincidences on which superstitions are commonly based 
are in many instances not even remarkable. Misfortunes are not so 
uncommon, for instance, that the occurrence of a disaster of some sort 
after the spilling of salt at table can be regarded as surprising. If three 
or four persons, who are discussing the particular superstition relating to 
salt-cellars, can cite instances of an apparent connection between a 
misfortune and the contact of salt with a table-cloth, the circumstance is 
in no sense to be wondered at; it would be much more remarkable if the 
contrary were the case. ‘There is scarcely a superstition of the commoner 
sort which is not in like manner based, not on some remarkable coincidence, 
but on the occasional occurrence of quite common coincidences. It may 
be said, indeed, of the facts on which nearly all the vulgar superstitions 
have been based, that it would have amounted to little less than a miracle 
if such facts were not common in the experience of every person. Any 
other superstitions could be just as readily started, and be very quickly 
supported by as convincing evidence. If the present writer were to 
announce to-morrow in all the papers and on every wall that misfortune 
is sure to follow when any person is ill-advised enough to pare a finger-nail 
between ten and eleven o’clock on any Friday morning, that announcement 
would be supported within a week by evidence of the most striking kind. 
In less than a month it would be an established superstition. If this 
appears absurd and incredible, let the reader consider merely the absurdity 
of ordinary superstitions. Take, for instance, fortune-telling by means of 
cards. If our police reports did not assure us that such vaticination is 
believed in by many, would it be credible that reasoning beings could hope 
to learn anything of the future from the order in which a few pieces of 
painted paper happened to fall when shufiled ? Yet it is easy to see why 
this or any way of telling fortunes is believed in. Persons believe in the 
predictions of fortune-tellers for the seemingly excellent reason that such 
predictions are repeatedly fulfilled. They do not notice that (setting 
apart happy guesses based on known facts) there would be as many fulfil- 
ments if every prediction had been precisely reversed. It is the same with 
other common superstitions. Reverse them, and they are as trustworthy 
as before. Let the superstition be that to every one spilling salt at dinner 
some great piece of good luck will occur before the day is over; let seven 
years of good fortune be promised to the person who breaks a mirror ; and 
so on. These new superstitions would be before long supported by as 
good evidence as those now in existence; and they would be worth as 
much, since both orders of superstition are worth nothing. 
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Che Chinese Arsenals and Armaments. 
tO 


No more than sixteen years have elapsed since a cannon-shot was fired 
from the British Admiral’s flagship in the Canton river, to which we may 
now look back as having been the unsuspected signal of thorough change 
in all the relations between Europe and the far East. Little as brave old 
Sir Michael Seymour may have foreseen such consequences as about to 
flow from his resort to arms, forced on him by the contemptuous arrogance 
with which Commissioner Yeh made prisoners of the crew of the lorcha 
Arrow while under the British flag, it is unquestionable that the short and 
sharp hostilities of October, 1856, were the prelude and the motive of an 
awakening throughout China, Japan, and the nations immediately adjoining 
these countries, to the vast proportions of which our attention is 
increasingly demanded. Whilst on the one hand the lingering remains of 
a policy of endurance under Chinese exclusiveness were finally abandoned, 
and measures were initiated which have led to the establishment of 
European legations at Peking, to the entire withdrawal of official restric- 
tions upon travel in the interior of the country, and to the foundation of 
a greatly increased number of foreign settlements in various parts of China, 
Japan has been likewise thrown open through treaties negotiated, in the 
first instance, as barely more than an episode in the operations pending 
with reference to the Chinese. Startling, indeed, have been the changes 
wrought in immediate consequence of Lord Elgin’s Treaty of 1858 with 
the Tycoon. A country which so lately as fourteen years ago was still, 
notwithstanding a few earlier attempts at intercourse, practically closed 
against all foreigners save the privileged and subservient Dutch, now 
treats on a footing of equality—and what is better, of intelligent friend- 
ship—with all foreign nations, has transformed its system of government 
under the influence of imported ideas, and is on the point of witnessing 
with equanimity, and perhaps with pride, its heaven-descended emperor 
embark upon one of his own steam-frigates, to make manifest by visits to 
the sovereigns of Europe the revolution which his government and the 
feelings of his people have undergone. Japan, indeed, has acted for 
herself since the necessity of change was first foreed upon her govern- 
ment ; she has outrun the counsels of her most sanguine foreign advisers, 
and has hastened, it may seem even more rapidly than needful, to 
appropriate all the methods of western civilization and the procedures of 
European governments. In the case of China, if no such mercurial 
eagerness as that of the Japanese be visible, and if the changes introduced 
be slight in comparison with those to which Japan has submitted, it is 
none the less true that the state of affairs now prevailing is distinguished 
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by innovations of a radical and widely-reaching nature. At the first 
glance, however, a distinction between the changes accepted by Japan 
and those introduced in China may be clearly perceived. In the former 
country, after a brief period of doubt and reluctance, the influence of 
European thought has been welcomed with a gladness deepening to 
enthusiasm, and the highest in authority have openly set themselves to 
improve the moral and material well-being of the whole people committed 
to their charge as well as their own official system. In China, on the 
other hand, the feelings manifested from high to low have been no other 
than an impatience of the necessities which have made departure from 
the ancient ways inevitable—a fixed desire to restrict, as far as possible, 
the operation of such changes—and an anxiety to prevent the great body 
of the people from becoming affected by the altered condition of affairs 
which has modified against its will the attributes and action of the 
Government. Inspired by such sentiments, and based in its constitution 
upon a philosophy which explicitly repudiates innovation of any kind, it 
is only natural that the Chinese Government should have turned a deaf 
ear to all proposals for improving the internal condition or developing the 
vast material resources of the country by means of foreign expedients. 
Railways and telegraphs are alike proscribed as influences which can only 
disturb, without benefiting, the people whic has thriven without such 
aids for more than two thousand years; the working of mines whence 
coal, iron, copper, lead, and doubtless also the precious metals might be 
extracted in unlimited quantities, is wholly forbidden; whilst even a 
function of government so elementary, and at the same time so important 
to the general interest as that of establishing a national currency, is 
eschewed. These, and other measures, which could not fail to prove of 
immense advantage to government and people alike, continue to be 
excluded from the Chinese polity, and every proposal tending in their 
direction is stoutly opposed by a governing class whose interests are based 
upon the immobility of national thought. The one particular in which China 
has shown a readiness to profit, otherwise than under pressure, by European 
example and assistance, is in the manufacture and employment of destruc- 
tive implements. The nation which persists in training its regular army 
to the use of the bow and arrow alone, shows at the same time an eager- 
ness to possess itself of the latest forms of breech-loading weapons and 
. the most formidable torpedoes and mitrailleuses; and while retaining 
intact the ancient organization of provincial junk squadrons and a whole 
host of so-called marine forces appertaining to this useless fleet, has, at 
the same time, expended millions in providing itself with war steamers 
which might constitute a navy were they not left studiously deficient in 
such requisites as trained officers, systematic organization, and even a 
national flag. Such are the unavoidable consequences of adopting the 
methods, without acquiescing in the principles, of European armaments ; 
and it is worth while to examine the manner in which these results have 
been brought about. In the eyes of the Chinese people, and even in the 
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utterances of their rulers, the adoption of warlike expedients from a 
Kuropean source is attributed to a desire so to strengthen China as to 
enable her sooner or later to resist all further tendencies toward change. 
The darling wish of some of her leading statesmen has been that, by the 
aid of foreign arms, the country may achieve the power of reverting in 
every particular to its ancient system: using the rifle and the cannon for 
the purpose of re-establishing ‘‘ bows and arrows and the wisdom of our 
ancestors’ as the undoubted national motto. Europeans may clearly 
perceive that such aspirations are wholly chimerical, and that the policy 
at present pursued by the Chinese must end in further reforms, preceded 
or not by heavy disaster according to the degree of wisdom shown in 
accepting the inevitable; but to China, the armaments now being urged 
on, suffice, it is evident, as encouragements to persevere in the traditional 
policy of repellence and antagonism toward foreign nations. It is all the 
more desirable, therefore, that these proceedings should be clearly and 
continuously kept in view. 

The adoption of European engines of destruction by the Chinese, to 
any appreciable extent, is of very recent date. It has lately been shown 
that gunpowder is not, as is commonly asserted, a Chinese invention, and 
that the use of explosive compounds was introduced into China at a 
comparatively late period. Artillery was first constructed on models 
derived during the first quarter of the sixteenth century from the 
Portuguese navigators who visited Canton, and hand-guns were unknown 
for some time subsequently, until manufactured in imitation of those 
already in use among the Japanese. Nearly a hundred years after the 
first rude notions of artillery began to prevail, the French and Italian 
missionaries ingratiated themselves with the ruling powers in China by 
casting cannon of improved form and transcribing European works on 
fortification and gunnery; and with the knowledge and appliances current 
in Europe during the seventeenth century, China remained content until 
the first war with Great Britain in 1840-42 exposed the inefficacy of her 
defences and the irresistible power of her antagonist. A hurried and 
futile endeavour was made at this time to repair the consequences of past 
neglect by casting monster cannon and by devising torpedoes, for which 
latter engines the hint was given by an American naval officer, whose 
ingenuity, however, fell short of his good intentions; but it is not 
necessary to dwell upon the fate which befell all attempts of this kind to 
resist the operations of Admiral Parker and Sir Hugh Gough. When 
hostilities again broke out in 1856 no further progress had been made, 
and the huge cannon which frowned from the batteries of the Bogue, the 
walls of Canton, and the earthworks of Taku, proved successively power- 
less to check the progress of the foreign invader. It was not aggression 
from abroad but internal disorder that actually launched China upon her 
present couse of improvement in military affairs. Whilst hostilities 
against the Central Government were still pending in 1860, and an 
expedition was actually in movement against Peking, British and French 
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troops were called upon to defend Shanghai from an attack by the Taiping 
rebels, who, at that time, controlled an important extent of territory in 
Central China. For the purpose of coping with these insurgents the 
Imperial authorities had been compelled to implore foreign assistance, and 
had actually enlisted a force of European mercenaries for service against 
the rebels. The ultimate development of this force into a little army 
of Chinese, trained and led by Enropean officers, further necessitated 
the acquisition of large quantities of European munitions of war, and 
the introduction of modern armaments was gradually although reluctantly 
acknowledged as desirable. In 1861, Dr. Macartney, assistant-surgeon 
in H.M.’s 99th Regiment, at that time stationed in China, resigned his 
military appointment, and tendered his services to Li Hung-chang, the 
Governor of the province in which Shanghai is situate, as an instructor in 
chemical processes connected with the manufacture of fire-arms. Under 
Dr. Macartney’s auspices a small manufactory of rockets was commenced, 
and somewhat later mortars were cast, the successful use of which in 
engagements with the rebels, induced his employers to give increased 
scope to his abilities. Li Hung-chang, the most astute and determined 
among all the rulers of China, was not slow to perceive that the intro- 
duction of foreign appliances in warfare at least could no longer be 
resisted ; and he devoted himself with zeal to the work of rendering his 
country self-sufficient in this respect. At the outset, nothing more was 
attempted than the establishment of some small workshops at Shanghai, but 
even here and from the very first a remarkable aptitude for mechanicians’ 
work was recognized in the ordinary Chinese operative class—as had, indeed, 
already been noticed in the docks and machine-shops previously set on 
foot in different parts of China for the repair of European shipping. The 
national habits of industry, minute application, and sobriety, were found 
to leave nothing wanting but instruction and practice in order to create a 
class of skilled artizans who would speedily compete with and ere long 
wholly supersede—on Chinese soil at least—the erratic and spendthrift 
European workmen who had in the first instance been employed in con- 
siderable numbers wherever the manufacture or use of machinery was in 
question. On the capture of Nanking, in 1864 by the Imperial forces, 
the arsenal works were removed from Shanghai to that city, and 
Dr. Macartney was commissioned to lay out among the ruins left by the 
insurgents a great extent of workshops and foundries in which the pro- 
cesses of European manufacture were to be copied. The arsenal of 
Nanking thus became the original upon which all subsequent attempts in 
the same direction have been based ; and although now eclipsed by larger 
undertakings of the same kind, it still remains at once the most purely 
national and the least exposed to danger from without of all the Chinese 
centres of military armament. 

In addition to Nanking, where to the original undertakings in connec- 
tion with artillery manufacture, experiments in the fabrication and use of 
torpedoes have of late years been carried on, the arsenals founded by the 
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Chinese under European superintendence are three in number, and are 
situated respectively at Foochow in the south, at Shanghai in Central 
China, and at Tientsing, in close proximity to the capital. Before pro- 
ceeding to describe each of these important centres of warlike industry, 
it is necessary to devote a few words to the administrative organization 
under which they are conducted. The Government of China, regarded as 
a central power, exists only in the imagination of those who are imper- 
fectly acquainted with Asiatic forms of rule. The Sovereign is indeed the 
Vieegerent of Heaven, and invested theoretically with boundless power 
over every one of his subjects ; but the despotism which a Chinese emperor 
wields according to such views of his attributes and functions is 
materially tempered by the vast distances and the enormous multitudes 
over which his sway extends. Owing to these causes, the Empire is 
divided into a number of semi-independent jurisdictions (eighteen in 
China proper alone), each of which has its own complete official hierarchy; 
its army and navy, and its separate revenue system. From the surplus 
funds of each of these provinces, after defraying the claims of local 
administration, sums are annually remitted to Peking, for the use of the 
court and the support of the metropoliten officials and garrison. In case 
of need, one province is also directed to supply ‘ auxiliary funds” to any 
other which may be in straits owing to extraordinary requirements. It 
will thus be seen that no such thing exists, in reality, as the Chinese 
army, navy, or exchequer, viewed as a whole; and to the decentralised 
form of administration may be attributed in some degree the disasters 
which have invariably befallen the Chinese arms whenever engaged in 
collision with foreign powers. The same system has led to the creation 
of all the important manufacturing centres with which we are now con- 
cerned, without any initiative on the part of the Imperial Government at 
Peking, and to a great extent without its previous knowledge. 

The foundation of the most extensive and costly of the three existing 
arsenals was due in the first place not to any far-reaching designs, but 
rather to a spirit of rivalry between two Chinese officials—one the well- 
known Li Hung-chang already mentioned, and the other his colleague in 
the operations carried on for the extinction of the Taiping rebellion, Tso 
Tsung-tang. The last-named functionary having been appointed Governor- 
General of Fukien and Chekiang in 1866, was visited at his seat of 
government (Foochow) by an adventurous Frenchman, named Daigue- 
belle, who had some time previously been employed by Tso Tsung-tang 
in command of a body of disciplined Chinese. This individual proposed 
the establishment of an arsenal similar to that already in successful 
working order at Nanking; and the Governor-General, eager to outdo if 
possible the exploits of his celebrated rival, gladly closed with the pro- 
positions made to him. For the purpose of concluding the arrangements, 
the assista&ce of a Frenchman, at that time employed in the Chinese 
Customs’ serviec, M. Paul Giguel, was called in; and this gentleman, 
throwing up his appointment elsewhere, secured for himself the post of 
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director of the prospective undertaking, with M. Daiguebelle as second 
in command. Salaries of 5,000/. per annum were guaranteed to the two 
projectors for a term of years, with a bonus of 25,000/. each in case of 
breach of the engagement, and carte-blanche for the selection of engineers 
and foremen in France was further conceded to them. After completing 
these arrangements on his own responsibility, the Governor-General 
explained to the Central Government, in a confidential memorial, his 
views with regard to the establishment of an arsenal and dockyard upon 
the river Min at Foochow; but although he laid stress upon the 
advantages likely to accrue to China from the possession of steam gun- 
boats which might hereafter encounter on equal terms the European 
squadrons, and be made use of in blocking the approaches to the capital, 
his propositions were received with visible distrust by his cautious 
superiors. An attempt was indeed made to repudiate the contract 
entered into with MM. Giguel and Daiguebelle; but it was found that 
the forfeit stipulated on behalf of these gentlemen was firmly secured to 
them, and it was thought best, apparently, to proceed with the work they 
had been engaged to perform. Barely five years have elapsed since 
operations were commenced at Foochow, in pursuance of the agreement, 
and very substantial results have already been achieved, although it may 
be doubted whether the outlay of nearly three millions sterling, which has 
been incurred in consequence of the undertaking, is on the whole duly 
represented. 

The site selected for the arsenal was a spot of some forty acres in 
extent, on the bank of the river Min, below Foochow, and in close 
proximity to the anchorage for foreign shipping. In order to make this 
site available, it was necessary to raise more than one half of the area to 
an additional height of five feet, and upon the foundation thus prepared 
the necessary workshops and dwelling-houses have been erected. The 
object proposed in establishing the arsenal was partly the construction of 
ships and engines, and for the rest the instruction of Chinese in nautical 
and mathematical science, with the view of rendering them capable in 
time of undertaking the sole management and control of their own manu- 
factories and steam-vessels. It is in this respect that the Foochow arsenal 
differs from all the other establishments of a similar nature hitherto set 
on foot in China, and great credit is due to M. Giguel for the thorough- 
ness with which he has organized a system of instruction as well as the 
departments of manual labour. The number of foreign employes (prin- 
cipally French) is at present between sixty and seventy, including teachers, 
accountants, draughtsmen, and artizans. The schools of theoretical and 
practical navigation have, from an early period, been placed under British 
instructors, of whom one, Mr. Swainson, is an officer on half-pay of 
H.M.’s navy, and the school of engineering is likewise presided over by 
an Englishman. The schools for which French teachers are provided are 
a school of naval construction, a chronometer school, and a school for 
apprentices ; and some 800 young Chinese in all form the average attend- 
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ance at these places of instruction. The students are selected by the 
local authorities, under the direction of the Chinese official, who is chief 
superintendent of the whole establishment, and receive a stipend from 
government during the period of their study. The number of native 
artisans employed in the arsenal is about fifteen hundred, of whom one- 
third are carpenters and one-third iron-smiths. Under the direction of 
their foreign instructors and foremen, these Chinese ‘‘ hands” have not 
only constructed buildings and dockyard-works which would do credit to 
any European nation, but have also built and launched a number of steam- 
vessels which have for several years past successfully navigated the 
adjacent waters. ‘The machinery employed in the workshops has been 
chiefly imported from France, and supplied by the house of Claparcde 
et Cie., but as instruction advances the Chinese will ere long manufacture 
for themselves the machines and tools required. It is stated that already 
a ‘*man-of-war like H.M.S. Favourite, of 2,300 tons and 400 horse- 
power could be built, her engines, boilers, and screw manufactured, her 
armament, sails, cordage, iron masts, and anchors made, and her mid- 
ship battery plated with heavy laminated plates rolled at the arsenal. 
Her guns could be forged there, her shot and shell fitted there, and 
her copper sheathing rolled out, on the completion of the works in 
progress.” 

The object contemplated from the outsct was the construction within 
the first five years of sixteen steamers, the engines of nine of which were 
to be built on the spot and the remaining seven to be brought from 
Europe. Of these eleven vessels were to be transports, carrying guns, but 
chiefly intended to be used in conveying the annual supplies of rice to 
Peking ; and the remaining five to be gun-boats. Of this work about 
one-half has already been completed, and three or four vessels of each 
class have been successfully launched. The first transports completed 
have been employed for some three years past in the transport of rice to 
the north, and although manned and commanded solely by Chinese, they 
have hitherto met with no accident. The nominal commander is in each 
case a mandarin who, although totally ignorant of navigation or nautical 
discipline, is responsible for the safety of the vessel and her contents, 
whilst the actual conduct of the vessel is managed for the most part by 
men who have previously sailed as pilots or been employed as engineers 
on board European merchant steamers. Under these circumstances it is 
not to be expected that either seamanship or discipline of a high order is 
to be found on board these vessels; and although in the former respect 
improvement will undoubtedly be effected as time goes on, the ‘“ smart- 
ness” inseparable from European ideas of men-of-war will in vain be 
looked for so long as existing prejudices continue to bear sway with refer- 
ence to the functions and dignity of the class corresponding to our own 
‘* commissioned officers.” 

Proceeding now to Shanghai, we find the arsenal and dockyard 
established here, due, like the Foochow undertaking, to the initiative of a 
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provincial officer. In continuation of Dr. Macartney’s manufacturing 
enterprise, and after his transference to Nanking, a small establishment 
was set on foot in 1865 by the then Taotai (or local Governor) at 
Shanghai, Ting Jih-ch’ang. An American superintendent of works was 
employed by this official in the fabrication of muskets and the casting of 
shell and cannon; but in 1867, an extensive establishment was set on 
foot at a spot about one mile from the European settlement, which has 
now become widely known as the Kao-chang-miao arsenal. Here, under 
American and English superintendents, works of a similar kind to those 
at Foochow have been constructed, at a considerably less expense and 
more completely under native control. Five gun-vessels have been built 
and launched from this naval yard, one of which is propelled by paddles 
and the remainder by screws ; whilst within the last few months a screw 
frigate of 2,700 tons measurement and 400 horse-power has been also 
launched. A sister-vessel is in process of construction, beside which a 
small iron-plated vessel has also been undertaken. Some of the most 
highly-skilled artisans have been brought from England for this purpose, 
as also for the manufacture of breech-loading fire-arms, gunpowder, and 
ammunition. A separate powder manufactory has been constructed in 
the neighbourhood of the dockyard. The superintendent of the establish- 
ment is, at present, an Englishman, and under him instructors of different 
nationalities are employed in teaching various branches of European 
science to pupils who, like those at Foochow, receive an allowance from 
the public funds. A peculiarity of this institution is the employment of 
translators, who have not only been engaged in rendering into Chinese 
European works on scientific subjects, but are also employed in translating 
intelligence an1 leading articles from foreign newspapers. 

The remaining point at which European mechanical resources have 
been adopted in aid of the warlike appliances of China is Tientsing, some 
six or seven hundred miles to the north of Shanghai, and within a day’s 
journey of the imperial capital. At this place a school of instruction for 
Chinese troops in European drill and tactics was set on foot eight or nine 
years ago by the Imperial authorities, and some thousands of cavalry and 
infantry have been instructed in these subjects. Great aptitude has been 
shown for the acquisition of knowledge and for submission to discipline 
by the rank and file, but the efforts of the foreign instructors have been 
almost wholly neutralized through the refusal of the Chinese officers to 
submit themselves to the conditions of European drill and discipline, and 
the apathy consequently shown so soon as the drilled forces are with- 
drawn from the course of instruction. In addition to the small model 
force thus organized, the Imperial Commissioner residing at Tientsing, 
Chung-how (subsequently implicated in the massacre of twenty-one 
French and Russian residents of the city on the 21st June, 1870), set 
on foot in 1868 a powder manufactory under English superintendence, 
for which extensive works were undertaken. Buildings have been 
erected on the most approved European model, and the first step 
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toward familiarizing the Chinese with the idea of a railway was at the 
same time achieved in laying down a tramroad for trucks to be 
drawn by horses connecting the different portions of the establishment. 
The manufacture of powder had not been commenced at the time when 
the massacre of 1870 took place; and this event, involving the relations 
of China with foreign Powers in circumstances of a critical nature, led to 
a temporary suspension of the works in progress. Chung-how having 
been removed from his post, was ultimately succeeded by the energetic 
Li Hung-chang, who brought with him from Nanking his early protégé 
Dr. Macartney, and devoted himself with great activity to pushing on and 
enlarging the armaments in progress in the North of China. With an 
earnestness which betokened apprehensions of hostilities between China 
and foreign Powers, such as would undoubtedly have ensued upon the 
massacre at Tientsing had not graver difficulties almost simultaneously 
beset the French Government—the new Imperial Commissioner devoted 
himself to strengthening and arming completely afresh the celebrated 
forts which guard the entrance to the river Peiho at Taku, about seventy 
miles below Tientsing. Taken by assault in 1858, by the British naval 
forces under Sir Michael Seymour ; the scene of a disastrous repulse in 
the following year, when heavy loss in both ships and men was inflicted 
on the squadron under Sir James Hope; and eventually, after being 
greatly strengthened and enlarged, once more assaulted and taken by the 
British and French expeditionary forces in 1860—the Taku Forts have a 
historical celebrity commensurate with the vast strength of their position 
and with their importance as commanding the only direct route to the 
capital of China. It would be diflicult, indeed, to exaggerate the natural 
advantages of the position of which the Chinese have availed themselves 
for the purpose of defending the seaward approaches to Tientsing and 
Peking. The narrow and tortuous Peiho, winding in endless conyolutions 
through a plain unbroken by a single rising ground between Tientsing and 
the sea, discharges itself at Taku into the shallow Gulf of Pecheli, and 
forms a bar five miles to seaward of its actual mouth, upon which at high 
water a depth of barely two fathoms is obtained. For many miles on 
either side of the narrow entrance of the river mud flats extend, sloping 
almost imperceptibly upwards from high-water mark, and upon these 
flats, facing cach other on both sides of the river, stand five large 
forts, solidly constructed of earth, and connected by a continuous 
curtain of the same material. It is universally admitted that these forts, 
if duly armed and defended, render any attempt at entrance within the 
river Peiho from seaward wholly impracticable ; and as though anticipating 
an early necessity for meeting an attack upon this point, the Imperial 
Commissioner has within the last two years displayed an anxious solicitude 
to render the position as impregnable as it should be. The armament of 
the forts, which, since their evacuation in 1865 by the British and French 
garrisons left in possession up to that period, had been completely 
renewed, the guns placed in position being principally heavy American 
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pieces of the Dahlgren pattern, has now been rendered most formidable by 
the addition of twelve Krupp guns, imported specially from Germany for 
this purpose ; and in further support of these defences, a quantity of 
torpedoes have been obtained from England in readiness for submergence 
at the river approaches. The manufacture of torpedoes is being at the 
same time actively prosecuted in the arsenal of Nanking ; and, according 
to the latest intelligence from China, a body of 10,000 soldiers has been 
set to work to construct a military road connecting the Taku forts with 
the city of Tientsing. Preparations such as these, pushed on with the 
utmost rapidity and earnestness, while at the same time all endeavours 
directed toward the introduction of peaceful forms of European enterprise 
are steadfastly rejected, form an unfavourable augury of continued relations 
of amity between China and the Western powers. In a recent communi- 
cation to his own Government, the Minister of the United States, indeed 
(although representing a Government which has always striven to place 
itself on a footing of exceptional friendliness with that of China), has 
confessed that he has “ personally no hope”’ that a recurrence of hostilities 
will not sooner or later be forced on by the reviving arrogance of the 
Chinese, and their fixed determination to surrender nothing more of their 
pretensions to supremacy. Viewed in this light, the Chinese armaments 
of the present day have, therefore, a special interest for Great Britain, 
since, as the leading power in China, no cause of quarrel can arise by 
which she would not be materially affected and most probably involved. 
Regarded in their military aspects, the dockyards of Foochow and Shanghai, 
the arsenal of Nanking, and the fortifications of Taku, would probably, in 
any future hostilities, add comparatively little to the difficulties and dangers 
of an attacking force, which would naturally be proportioned to the resistance 
likely now to be encountered ; whilst the existence of organized means of 
defence, in case war should be provoked with any European power, would 
make the duty of the attacking party less inglorious than in the days 
when bows and arrows, matchlocks, and honeycombed artillery of the 
seventeenth century pattern were all that China had to pit against her 
foes. It is from a political point of view, on the other hand, as indicating 
only too obviously a desire to arm the country for resistance against all 
further exigencies of improvement, that the warlike preparations of the 
Chinese are most worthy of attention; and in this respect the contrast 
presented by Japan, which has parted wholly with her antiquated forms 
of national defences whilst frankly identifying herself with the peaceful 
aims of a higher civilization, is truly remarkable. In the one case we 
perceive a desire to adopt expedients and to avow principles which have 
been proved by the experience of other nations the most eflicacious in 
promoting the general good. In the other a rooted antipathy to change 
seeks to fortify its resolution by borrowing just so much of what is foreign 
as is necessary in order to withstand the intrusion of the rest. These 
ideas, as we have already remarked, are plainly chimerical, and there can 
be no doubt that sooner or later the spread of knowledge and the enlarge- 
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ment of mind, which must be the result of technical education now being 
undergone by a certain number of young Chinese, will help to revolu- 
tionize the national habits of thought. Iron, copper, and coal cannot 
long continue to be used in large and costly quantities at the Chinese 
arsenals and dockyards without leading to the utilization of native re- 
sources which, although practically ignored, are nevertheless known to 
exist in boundless abundance. Mines, again, must ere long serve to 
prove the necessity of railways, and in the train of these potent elements 
of progress numberless advantages, now undreamt of by the Chinese 
people, would accrue; but what is to be apprehended is that, unduly 
fortified in self-conceit by the possession of formidable warlike resources, 
the Chinese Government, and still more the semi-independent provincial 
satraps, may once more exceed the limits of endurance, and may provoke 
a conflict with foreign powers. In case of such a collision one ending 
only can be anticipated, notwithstanding all that has been provided in the 
way of ships and guns. Whether through the peaceful development of 
mental agencies—or, as seems more probable, once more in consequence 
of a struggle forced upon unwilling antagonists—it cannot be doubted 
that the conditions to which all other nations have in a greater or less 
degree adapted themselves, must be accepted by China also. 
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Way this paper, which is intended to give some account of the social rela- 
tions of young men and maidens in the United States, should have been by 
the Editor of the Cornhill or this present writer entitled ‘‘On the Social 
Peculiarities of America,” I really do not know. The phrase seems to 
imply that there is something odd and singular in American customs, 
whereas the fact is merely that these customs differ from our own, which, 
in their turn, appear to other civilized nations just as odd and unreasonable. 
Pindar has said, ‘‘ Custom is king over all;”’ and Herodotus, by way of 
illustrating the remark, which was perhaps less of a commonplace then 
than now, tells a story of a certain tribe of Indians who, when they heard 
from a Greek traveller that in his country people used to burn the bodies 
of their deceased relatives, cried out with horror—their own practice being 
to kill and eat an aged parent. Ina manner slightly less marked we do 
much the same as these Indians ; we unconsciously assume our notions of 
propriety to be the natural ones, and require some defence or apology to be 
offered for any deviations from them. This is perhaps most conspicuously 
the case in matters of social etiquette, for its rules grow into us and become 
by constant observance so much parts of ourselves that we forget they are 
only an expression of floating opinion which we might disregard if we 
pleased. Hence, in attempting to describe a system of manners and usages 
unlike that which prevails in happy England, one must begin by requesting 
readers, and in particular by entreating ladies, not to be startled at hearing 
of these free and lightsome ways, and not to condemn them or those who 
practise them till they have reflected well on the whole matter. A French 
lady is shocked by the license of English manners; she will stand beside 
her daughter in a quadrille, lead her away the moment it is over, and lift 
up her hands when she sees a couple wander off towards the conservatory. 
A Turkish lady will be even more severe in her criticisms on the indelicacy 
of all the Franks than Paris is upon London and London upon New York. 

Now, as to America, everybody in England knows that social intercourse 
is much more free there than it is in Europe, but hardly anybody knows in 
what precisely this freedom consists, or what its results are to the young 
people and the whole community. Nor is it easy, even in the States 
themselves, to make out how matters stand. Society differs greatly in 
town and in country, in New England, in the middle States, in the South, 
in the West. Even in the same city different sets, all of them claiming to 
be “genteel,” will observe very different rules, some being more and some 
less influenced by European example. Then one can’t always trust what 
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one hears; for while an informant of advanced ideas tends to exaggerate 
the freedom permitted, others are morbidly anxious’ not to be supposed to 
fall below the English standard of good-breeding, and will soften down or 
deny outright what is most distinctively Transatlantic. The statements of 
this paper are therefore civen with some diffidence, and with a perfect 
knowledge that many of them might plausibly be controverted. They are, 
as one says in a preface, the result of an honest and painstaking investiga- 
tion, conducted by unprejudiced inquirers whose sources of information 
were both ample and various. But I am sure that if they should meet the 
eyes of certain ladies belonging to certain sets in New York and Washington, 
they will be scouted with real or affected indignation. ‘* Who can this 
Englishman have lived with when he was in our country? Very inferior 
people, we guess. Jie don’t know such people.” Nevertheless the risk, 
which after all is not a terrible one, of incurring the censure of these ladies, 
must be faced. 

The first point in which the difference from England strikes a stranger 
is the liberty allowed to girls and young men of going about together. 
They walk out in the country or in the streets of a town not merely in 
groups, but a couple, all alone, unaccompauicd by aunts or brothers, with- 
ont asking any permission, and without attracting any notice. A girl may 
do this with some particular friend as often as she pleases. I knew a young 
gentleman of Providence, R.I., and an extremely nice fellow he was, who 
for a year or more strolled out for two hours one afternoon in every week 
with one young lady whose company pleased him, and nobody censured 
either of them. Both belonged to the best society. Driving is more to 
the taste of all Americans, young and old, men and women, than walking 
is, and to take a lady out for a drive behind his fast-trotting horse is 
one of the chief delights of the American youth, who is always happier 
in the society of women than in that of his own sex. Here and there a 
parent (of European proclivities) may be found who, without venturing 
openly to disapprove the practice, tries to avoid falling in with it; and 
when the thing is done on a large scale it is thought, in some sets, to bea 
trifle more decorous to have a matron of the party. In New York, for 
instance, where French or English notions of etiquette are more powerful 
than in most other cities, when half-a-dozen young men invite as many 
girls to drive with them up through the Central Park to a favourite dining- 
place near the north end of Manhattan Island, dine or sup there, and come 
back in the evening, they usually secure one married lady who does 
propriety, or, as they express it, matronizes the party. One, however, is 
enough, and she is not necessarily a relative. But this is rather an 
exceptional concession to European ideas ; over almost the whole country, 
and especially in the West, no question would be raised as to the right of 
youths and maidens to drive about alone together in waggon, buggy, buck- 
board, or any other contrivance upon wheels. 

At evening parties, and in particular at dances, which are frequented 
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more assiduously and enthusiastically by the American youth than by our 
own, the chaperon, if not quite unknown, is comparatively rare and 
insignificant. At Washington, where social usages are a goo] deal influ- 
enced by the presence of so many diplomatists from Europe, I believe that 
she flourishes ; and the same may be the case in particular sets in one or two 
of the other Atlantic cities. But in most parts of the Union her presence 
would be thought quite unnecessary. Now and then, of course, it will 
happen that a inother or elder sister accompanies the girl, but far more 
frequently she goes by herself to the ball, looks after herself when she is 
there, and comes home with a friend or a servant, sometimes with a young 
man who escorts her through the streets. Such an escort, one is told, 
need not be a relative or intimate friend; he may even be a mere 
acquaintance who has been introduced to her at the party. Then 
there is a convenient practice by which a lady may provide herself with 
an escort for the whole evening, which two bright young New Yorkers, 
who described it to the writer, strongly recommended for adoption here. 
The lady asks a young man whom she knows fairly well to accompany 
her to such or such a ball, to which he probably has not been invited. He 
conveys her there accordingly, is presented as her guest to the lady of the 
house, leaves her to her own devices for the evening, and takes her home 
again in the small hours. Such an escort is called ‘‘a walking stick,” 
and the only drawback, said my informants, to employing him is his 
tendency to hang about his owner at the dance, where perhaps he knows 
scarcely any one, and to bother her by asking for dances and intro- 
ductions. He has not even the last resource of the English wallflower, 
for there are no chaperons to make conversation to: and one must there- 
fore choose as walking stick a person of some resource who can shift for 
himself. In the same way, if a young lady wishes to go to the theatre or 
opera, she may ask a gentleman to take her there. He can’t well refuse 
the honour, though it is an expensive one, for carriage hire in New York 
is about five times as high as in London; so he provides a carriage (if he 
has none of his own), calls for her, takes her to the play, and gives her 
very likely a supper at Delmonico’s afterwards. This is obviously a 
rather stronger deviation from English ways than the mere absence of 
chaperons at parties, (in which respect the usage of London does not 
govern all our cities), and there are families where it might be thought 
to savour of fastness. But there seems to be no doubt that unim- 
peachable people do it and permit it, and that a girl is not compromised 
by it. 

It is by no means a matter of course that a girl’s friends should be 
also her parents’ friends. Just as here the acquaintances of a young man 
who lives at home are generally known to the rest of his family, so there 
a young lady’s will be. But not necessarily so. You meet her at a party 
and dance with her, or inquire about the Spanish song she has sung so 
prettily ; she asks you to call and see her, adding perhaps that she will 
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sing Spanish songs to you all the afternoon. You go to the house and ask for 
her: she comes down and receives you alone or with her sister. Her 
mother may or may not appear, probably does not; and you may perhaps 
keep up the acquaintance for long enough, fall in love with her if you like, 
without ever being presented to her parents, without so much as knowing 
them by sight. It is well understood that she is both able and entitled to 
look after herself and choose her own friends. Sometimes it will happen 
that two sisters move in different sets, as brothers among ourselves, and 
know very little of one another’s companions. 

The same idea that a girl does not need the sort of protection which 
custom insists on putting her under in Europe, makes it possible for her 
to move about more freely than she can well do here. She may travel 
alone on the railroads, perhaps all the way from Philadelphia to St. Louis 
or Chicago, without attracting notice, stopping at hotels on the way. She 
may go on foot or in the horse-cars through the streets of a city without 
being exposed to remark, much less to impertinence. Except perhaps in 
the business quarter of New York City, there is scarcely a spot in the 
Union where it would surprise one to find a young lady walking alone. 
Allthis is of course much facilitated by the arrangements so carefully made 
for the comfort of ladies, for whom there is reserved a separate car on the 
railroads, usually the last in the train, and who find in every hotel of 
pretension a spacious ladies’ drawing-room, often the only and always the 
best public room in the house, to which none but they and gentlemen in 
their train are admitted. Nevertheless it is greatly to the credit of the 
people that it should be so easy for ladies to go alone everywhere 
unmolested ; and there are few points in which Transatlantic ways come 
out more clearly superior to our own. To be an isolated woman is a much 
less formidable thing there than in the old countries. 

Of all American devices for enjoying the delicious autumn, the very 
pleasantest, and to a European at least the most romantie, is a party in 
the woods. <A group of friends arrange to go together into some mountain 
and forest region, usually into the great Adirondack wilderness to the west 
of Lake Champlain, carrying with them guns and fishing-rods, tents, 
blankets, and an ample store of groceries, and engaging three or four 
guides. They embark with all their equipments, and pass in their boats 
up the rivers and across the lakes of this great wild country through sixty 
or eighty miles of trackless forest, glowing with a brilliance of scarlet and 
yellow that no words can render, to their chosen camping ground at the 
foot of some tall rock that rises from the still crystal of the lake. Here 
they build their bark hut and spread their beds of the elastic and fragrant 
hemlock boughs; the men roam about during the day tracking the deer, 
or now and then, if such luck befal, the wary painter,* the ladies read and 
work and bake the corn cakes ; at night there is a merry gathering and a 
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row in the soft moonlight. On these expeditions brothers will tako sisters 
and cousins, their sisters and cousins bringing, perhaps, lady friends 
with them ; the brother's friends will come too, and all will live together 
in a fraternal way for weeks or months, though no elderly relative or 
married lady be of the party. 

All this arises from, or at least is made much more natural by, the 
freedom with which young people associate together at school. In the 
great towns, especially on the eastern seaboard, girls and boys of the 
upper class are usually educated apart; but in the smaller towns every- 
where, and in some of the great western cities, they are more commonly 
taught together in the same classes up to seventeen or cightcen years of 
age, just as they were in England two centuries ago, and as they are said 
to have been till quite lately in some parts of the north. At present the 
tendency is for fashionable people rather to send their girls to private 
boarding schools, often to convents. But in Chicago, for instance, a fair 
proportion of the daughters of the best families may be found in the 
public High School along with the boys; and in Cambridge in Massa- 
chusetts, the seat of Harvard University, one is told by the ladies of the 
place, the wives and sisters of the professors, that they were mostly 
edueated at the High School with their brothers, and that they rejoice to 
have been there. ‘here are even colleges where young men and young 
women live and are taught together, such as Oberlin in Ohio, which has 
been so well described by Miss Jex Blake; and Antioch in the same 
state, where several of the professors have been women, and where the 
students used to dine together, and spend several evenings in the week 
in one another’s company. At Ann Arbor in Michigan, probably the 
greatest university of the West, girls have within the last few years been 
admitted as students on equal terms, in compliance with the repeatedly- 
expressed wish of the State Legislature, and are beginning to come in 
considerable numbers. In this present session (1871-2) there are between 
sixty and seventy in residence there. The judicious, though not quite 
unanimous as to the success of this system, are on the whole in its 
favour, and it is worth remarking that those are most in its favour who 
have had practical experience of its working. Some say that the presence 
of the ladies must tend to distract the young men from their studies; 
while others declare that the girls, stimulated by competition with the 
men, work with an ardour which is sometimes dangerous to their health. 
But no one ventures to allege that in a moral point of view there is 
anything to object to or to regret: the relations of the students to one 
another are admitted to be simple, natural, mutually beneficial, and the 
whole tone of the institutions excellent. This may be largely due to the 
ease and simplicity of Western life in general, which differs more from 
that of Boston or Philadelphia than the ways of Kerry or Orkney do from 
those of Middlesex. But in any case, and however you may explain it, 
it is remarkable and honourable, 
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As respects the interchange of letters between young people, much 
conflicting evidence is given. One shrewd young man, I remember, when 
his sisters were vehemently asserting their right to correspond without 
let or hindrance with their male friends, shook his head and grimly 
remarked that they lived in a free country ; a young man might exchange 
as many letters as he pleased with a girl, but he would end by finding 
himself ‘in a box.’ They, however, reiterated their claims, and sub- 
sequent inquiry proved that in the main they were right. For a girl 
and a youth who are merely friends to keep up a regular cross fire of 
letters is not very common, because there, as here, the taste for letter 
writing has declined, and men who have a gift for it have mostly some- 
thing else to do. But if two young people feel sufliciently interested in 
one another to go on corresponding, they may do so without reproach or 
offence, without exciting any of those expectations on either side which 
here in England the families of the parties concerned, if not one of the 
parties themselves, would be pretty sure to entertain. To put the matter 
shortly and practically: the father to whom a bundle of letters is brought 
at breakfast time, when he sees one directed to Laura in a masculine 
hand which he remembers to have noticed often enough for the last few 
months, has no right to throw across the table along with it either « 
frown or a meaning smile; while the mother who watches in silence will 
not feel it her duty to make inquiries or give warnings afterwards. And 
this not so much because American daughters are more independent than 
English ones—there is as much affection and, so far as appears, as much 
confidence between parents and children there as here—as because, 
according to the understanding of the Western world, the interchange of 
letters has not the same meaning as here. That it is just a very little 
bit dangerous, that, if there is any special predilection in either party for 
the other, it may tend to increase it, feeding the imagination, keeping 
the idea of the absent constantly before the mind,—this must be admitted. 
But it is less dangerous when felt to be in the ordinary course of things, 
known to be compatible with no peculiar regard on the part of the other 
correspondent. ‘To be sure, it must not be too frequent—letters twice 
a-weck would excite remark; and it must be open. A clandestine corre- 
spondence is suspicious everywhere; but in America there is little 
temptation to it. 

These phenomena are the slight but characteristic traits of a society 
which has developed itself under wholly new conditions, and to some 
extent upon new beliefs and principles. It is in the Western States, as 
has just been said, that its distinctive character comes out most clearly, 
as it is in the great Atlantic cities that European usages and ideas are 
most in the ascendant. But everywhere over the Union one can’t help 
feeling how considerable the difference from England is—I say ‘‘ England,”’ 
because any one who knows Ireland will think the social contrast to that 
country far less marked. Society in America is altogether easier than 
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ours, simpler, more elastic, more variable, more gay and sparkling, more 
tolerant (spite of De Tocqueville's reflections on democratic uniformity) 
of individual divergences from the common type. Women hold in it a 
very conspicuous and influential place. They have more control over 
their property than in England, and are in all respects on a much more 
complete equality with their husbands in the eye of the law. They have 
made their way into most or all of the learned professions. They are not 
thought of as necessarily dependent on man, and are not expected, no not 
even by respectable old-fashioned people, to be a mere reflection of his 
wishes and opinions. They are not talked down to in America: you 
never hear there, as you so often do here, a trivial young whipper- 
snapper condescending to a lady intellectually as well as morally his 
superior, but who would think it unbecoming to let her superiority appear. 
On political, social, literary questions, a woman is expected to have her 
opinion like a man; she is as free to give it; she is listened to with more 
external deference and as much substantial respect. She is not in the 
least afraid of being thought blue ; and though I do not believe that women 
of high and wide culture are any commoner in America than in England, 
if so common, women sunk in ignorance or prejudice and wholly devoid 
of literary interests, are certainly much more rare. 

But it is very easy to exaggerate this comparative prominence and 
self-confidence of women, and many English travellers have exaggerated it. 
It is not at all true that ladies in the States obtrude themselves, or claim 
as right what courtesy is generally willing to concede to them. The 
women who, as Mr. Anthony Trollope says, come and stand before you 
in a railway car or an omnibus till you rise and give them your place 
may exist, but the present writer has never had the ill-luck to meet with 
them. They accept any casual attentions which a fellow-traveller can 
render with perhaps a shade more of nonchalance than a lady would show 
in England, but on the whole they are perfectly willing to take the burdens 
as well as the benefits of equality. It is fully as common in England 
as in America for men to stand up to offer a lady their place in a street or 
railway-car. The Woman’s Rights Movement, about which so much has 
been said, is really no stronger in the States than in England, perhaps not 
so strong ; for though its adherents may be more numerous, they are, as a 
rule, less eminent by their talents or social position. The agitation for 
the female franchise, for instance, is more generally discountenanced by 
the ‘‘ best people ” in the Eastern cities than it is in London, and counts 
among its leaders and sympathizers perhaps only some five or six ladies 
whose standing is as good, relatively, as that of the scores that take part 
in it here. An ordinary American matron is as little ‘ masculine” in 
the common sense of the word, and as unwilling to be thought masculine, 
as her English cousins ; and if not so much alarmed, she is just as much 
repelled by the clamorous rhetoric of the Woman’s Rights party. The 
English domestic ideal is still her ideal. And in some respects she has 
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shown less willingness to assume public duties than our English ladies 
have. Though nine tenths of the teachers in American public schools are 
women, women do not sit upon the school boards; and even institutions 
like the Vassar I"emale College are managed by governing bodies con- 
sisting entirely of men. 

To express the precise nature of the difference between American and 
English ladies is extremely hard—it is something too subtle to be repre- 
sented by any combination of epithets. You are sensible of a sort of 
charm which is wanting here: you miss another charm which is present 
here: you do not know which is more to be desired, but you doubt the 
possibility of combining them. American girls are certainly more inde- 
pendent than ours are; more accustomed to take care of themselves, 
think for themselves, decide for themselves ; not less really domestic in 
their hearts, but less tied to their mother’s apron strings; franker in their 
speech, and more ready to tell you about themselves, their circumstances, 
their families. There is a kind of French verve and force about them, 
but there is also a Teutonic truthfulness. Then there is a nimbleness and 
versatility of mind, as well as a self-possession of manner, which puts a 
stranger at his ease from the first. Where an English girl throws the 
weight of the conversation on her partner an American girl takes it up, 
draws him out, perhaps chaffs him in a genial fashion, and expresses her 
opinion freely on all the topics that turn up. English ladies of the old 
school would be apt to disapprove of her on slight acquaintance. But 
when they come to know her better, they would perceive that she is, in 
essential matters, decorous as well as refined. American ladies who 
have mixed in fashionable society in London may often be heard to say 
that they are astonished at the quantity of scandal they hear talked there ; 
and it is certainly true that one hears very little in America. In such 
places as New York and Chicago there are of course fast sets, just as 
there are in London and Liverpool. But in point of purity and real 
moral elevation the best society in America is possibly superior, and at 
any rate equal to that of our own upper classes; while the American 
middle class is certainly more cultivated, more interested in the ‘‘ things 
of the mind ” than the commercial class in England. 

One would like to examine the causes of this divergence in the type of 
female character, to inquire how much is due to Protestantism—for the 
spirit of Protestantism has worked more fully and powerfully in America 
than in England—how much to the circumstances of a society which 
developed out of small communities living familiarly together with few 
relics of the stiffness and class separation of feudalism. But this would 
lead one away from the question which is of most practical interest to 
everybody, the question how this freedom of social intercourse which has — 
been described affects the character and happiness of individual men and 
women. Upon this point it is satisfactory to have a clear opinion. One 
may grant that the independence of American women has its defects as 
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well as its merits: an acute American lady once observed to me that she 
found English girls more attractive than her own countrywomen just 
because they piqued her curiosity: they did not so soon show all that was 
in them. One may confess that they occasionally give an impression of 
hardness which, even if you believe it to be merely superficial, is a little 
repellent. But a candid observer will overlook drawbacks more serious 
than these when he comes to consider how much this independence, this 
freedom, contributes to the pleasantness of American life—how many 
opportunities it gives for a natural, easy, healthy friendship between 
young people. Youths and maidens in America certainly have, in their 
own emphatic language, ‘‘a good time.” They can see as much of 
one another as they please; they can do so without the sense of 
being watched and criticized; and, what is more than all, they can 
be friendly and mutually interested without fearing to be misunder- 
stood. When two young people take a liking for one another's society, 
they may talk together of an evening for an hour or more, may walk 
or drive together, may perhaps correspond, and yet nobody will have a 
right to suppose there is anything but friendship in the case. They are 
not driven, as they would be in proper England, either into repressing 
or concealing their feeling, or else into carrying it hastily into something 
else, and pledging themselves for ever to one another by a formal engage- 
ment. Friends may laugh and chait, and tell Charlie or Jane that they 
seem to be fond of being together, but Charlie and Jane can take it coolly 
and go on their way unmoved, for each of them knows that so long as 
nothing is done but what custom and etiquette allow, neither has any right 
to suppose, and is not likely to suppose, the existence of any tender 
feelings on the part of the other. ‘To be sure there may spring up an 
affection, and why should there not? The same thing happens here, where 
people see one another less intimately, the chief difference being that there 
it is more likely to be reciprocated, and it is based on a far better know- 
ledge of character and habits. In many, however, probably in most cases, 
the relation of the parties continues to be one of friendship only, each 
being perhaps as intimate with several other young ladies or young men 
as he or she is with this one, and it lasts or wanes away just as do the 
friendships of men for men. English mothers and aunts may refuse to 
believe this, and insist that such friendships, even if they don’t give rise 
to scandals, must produce much mischief and sorrow, partly in the way 
of making girls fast or indecorous, partly by causing one-sided attachments 
and misunderstandings—cases where one party having honestly meant 
friendship, the other has understood love, or, worse still, where one, having 
sought only his or her own amusement, has led the other on to a point where 
the heart was committed. The only answer one can make to this is a 
flat denial. Whether such results might naturally be expected or not, 
they are not found in America, Scandals are certainly quite as rare there 
as here; probably rarer. The standard of propriety is extremely rigid ; 
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and though a girl may do much which she could not well do here, if she 
once compromised herself society would be quite as stern and unforgiving 
in Boston or Chicago as in London. As to fastness, there are of course, 
as there must be, differences of manner and etiquette, but if one looks at 
essentials, a discerning Englishman who goes below the surface will find 
as much true delicacy and purity among ladies over yonder as among his 
own countrywomen. Cases of blighted affection occur from time to time 
under this open-air system, as they do under our band-box system ; 
nothing short of the absolute separation carried out in France will prevent 
them, if even that. But they are, if one may trust the evidence given, 
less common and less crushing in America than here ; and the reason why 
may easily be seen. Girls, having seen a great deal more of young men 
than they would here, are not so easily attracted by mere externals, and 
become altogether less susceptible. They know more about the character 
and reputation of their companions, and are less likely to be beguiled by a 
mere flirt. Intimacy, being common and legitimate, ceases to have any- 
thing dangerously romantic about it. 

Pleasant it certainly does not cease to be. Looking at the matter 
simply as a question of human enjoyment, the success of the American 
system may be pronounced complete. It makes a staid middle-aged man 
long to have his youth to live over again, to see the bright, cheery, hearty, 
simple ways of the young people whom he meets straying on the sands at 
Newport, or picnicking beside the waterfalls of the White Mountains, safe 
in their own innocence, meeting one another on the natural footing of 
human creatures, without affectations of inuendo on the one side, or prudery 
on the other. Little overtures and coquetries there may sometimes be, 
but it is all, as the attorneys say, “without prejudice.” Such pleasure in 
the society of people of one’s own age, which no moralist can deny to be 
one of the most legitimate sources of enjoyment, is in England a good 
deal cramped by the restrictions which custom has imposed, and a good 
deal clouded by the idea, so often present to the English youth, of cousins 
gossiping and parents inquiring into what the jargon of society calls 
‘‘intentions.” A man may walk with so much wariness or so much 
honest simplicity as to avoid this last horror ; but no prudence will prevent 
any interest which he shows in a lady or which a lady shows in him 
(though in this latter case the inference is really rather the other way), from 
becoming the theme of talk among acquaintances, and, however heartily he 
may despise it for himself, he feels it acutely for the other party, whom it 
may injure in more ways than one. Nothing is commoner than for the 
friendship of two people—a simple and natural friendship which gives them 
pleasure while it lasts, and might possibly ripen into something better still 
—to be interrupted by the idle gossip of outsiders, which, coming to their 
ears, causes one or both to break off the intimacy lest any misunderstand- 
ing should arise. It may be foolish of them, very likely it is; for gossip 
is one of those things which people should learn to despise; but 
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there is nothing a sensitive mind dreads more than the imputation of 
exposing another person to blame and misconstruction; still more of 
wounding her feelings. Now, in America, people do not talk in this 
fashion about their neighbours; or, if they do, nobody need regard 
them ; everything passes as a matter-of-course under the blessed name 
of friendship. 

There is another merit of the American plan which may gain favour for 
it from persons of even the strictest views—its tendency to produce happy 
marriages. That marriages are more frequent there than here, and are 
contracted earlier, may be ascribed to the circumstances of the country, 
where it is comparatively easy to make a living, and where, luxurious as 
certain sets of rich people are, it is a great deal more easy for a young 
couple to start in a simple way. Still the opportunities for acquaintance 
given must have something to do with it ; and they have even more to do 
with a good assortment of the couples. In England, especially in London, 
a man often knows next to nothing of the girl he is engaged to. He has 
met her at parties, has taken her down to dinner, and danced with her, 
has called on foggy afternoons, and had tea gracefully handed to him; but 
he has learnt very little about her true character, her temper, her principles, 
her capacity for affection, for defects in these respects must be very 
marked indeed to show beneath the decorous self-restraint of company 
manners. The girl, on her part, is still worse off, since she has even fewer 
opportunities of judging what a young man is worth. For he, after all, 
sees her in her own house and among her family; he can notice how she 
gets on with them, and can often, if he is sharp, interpret her by them, for 
good or for evil. But he is probably quite isolated in the town; she sees 
nothing and knows nothing of his relations; he is merely a presentable 
young person of sufficiently pleasant manners and adequate income whom 
she meets in respectable company. She does not guess what the sisters 
whom he neglected, or the schoolfellows whom he cheated, or the clerks 
whom he bullies, could tell about him, and has to learn for herself, when 
it is too late, that he is mean, hard, and selfish. In smaller towns and 
country places people have better chances, but in Londgn, and our other 
great cities, it is hard to see how things are ever to be better while the 
present restrictions exist. In the States, on the other hand, it is generally 
a man’s or a girl’s own fault if he or she does not succeed in making out 
pretty well what the other is good for. Meeting oftener, and in a less 
formal way, able to carry on even a somewhat exclusive and engrossing 
acquaintance without being necessarily supposed to have “ intentions,” an 
American youth has the amplest means of finding out what are the 
tastes, and notions, and habits of the girl whom he thinks of making 
his wife, and can use those means without exciting any suspicion. Nor can 
he himself keep a mask always on in her presence; even if he tries 
it, she is probably intimate with other young men of the same set, 
and can make out from them what is thought of him by persons of his 
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own sex—in all cases the best guide and ‘clue to the truth. The 
result is, that people do as a rule know much more of one another before 
they marry than they do in England, and that unhappy marriages are 
more rare. 

There is an idea afloat in the world, an idea which the Americans 
themselves are fond of, and which an Englishman, living among them, 
* finds it hard to resist, that the United States is the land of the future, 
that its institutions, social and political, represent a type towards which 
the other English-speaking peoples are unconsciously, and it may be 
unwillingly, moving. As respects politics, at any rate, one hopes and 
believes that this is false; but as respects social arrangements, there is 
some truth in it; and it is a very curious subject of speculation how 
English life will be affected by the change, which is certainly in progress, 
in the status and influence of women. It is safe to predict that some- 
thing will be gained and something lost; but the experience of America 
may well lead one to believe that, so far as the particular questions are 
concerned which have been here treated of, the gain will considerably 
outweigh the loss. One is not prepared to go quite so far as an ardent 
young legal friend of the writer’s, who proposed to invoke the aid of 
Parliament, and drafted a Bill, modelled on 8 and 4 Will. IV., chap. 74, 
and entitled, ‘An Act for the abolition of chaperons, and for the intro- 
duction of more free, simple, and natural modes of social intercourse ”’ 
(short title, ‘‘The Chaperons Act, 1872’), in which, after a preamble 
reciting that in time past divers great inconveniences and evils had 
arisen from the practice of keeping young women under the eyes of their 
parents and other elderly persons, at balls, croquet parties, and other 
social gatherings, and from forbidding or discountenancing their walking, 
driving, or corresponding with young men, and that it was desirable as 
well to remedy such evils as to relieve such parents and other elderly 
persons from the fatigue of attending dances, &e., he proceeded to enact, 
with all the modern apparatus of schedules, sub-sections, and interpreta- 
tion clause, that from and after the passing of that Act the lady of the 
house in which or at which any entertainment (defined as hereinafter 
mentioned) was given should be deemed and taken to be the chaperon 
of all the young ladies there present to all intents and for all purposes 
whatsoever, with much more to the same effect, and a whole string of 
penalties (recoverable in a summary way), not less formidable than 
those which are to protect the British voter, directed against dowagers, 
sisters-in-law, cousins, and others, who should endeavour to abridge the 
freedom of young persons by making malicious remarks or spreading 
unfounded stories respecting their interest in one another, and even 
against parents who should, by the covert exercis: of moral influence 
over their daughters, attempt to frustrate the benevolent intentions of 
the Legislature. But if opinion were to change, as it seems, though 
very slowly, to be changing, and our code of etiquette were so far 
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relaxed as to recognize the existence of friendship, pure and simple, 
between girls and young men, and the capacity of girls to take 
care of themselves, not only would the chaperons for whom my lawyer 
was so much concerned be delivered from a wearisome and unprofitable 
task, but the sum of enjoyment among our youth, the gaiety, the bright- 


ness, the freshness of life, would be sensibly increased, and the tone of | 


society in relation to such matters would be raised. Prejudice, how- 
ever, is strong ; and who is to make a beginning ? who will bell the cat ? 
Those very persons who, from the best motives, desire a change, would 
be the most afraid of inducing others to join them in breaking through 
the rules of etiquette, which they complain of. I remember to have 
heard some one who had been descanting to his sisters on the advantage 
of liberty of correspondence reduced to silence by their prompt question : 
** You won’t object, then, to our corresponding with Mr. So-and-So ?” 
Whereat he climbed down, as the Yankees say, and explained that, until 
these things were better understood, we ought to avoid misconstruction. 
In England, unluckily, it is the fast girls who disregard our conventional 
proprieties, and bring some reproach upon the sacred cause of enlighten- 
ment ; whereas in America freedom and geniality flourish most among the 
sober and keen-witted damsels of New England, with whom no one dare 
forget himself for an instant, and the simple people of the West whom 
civilization has not had time to stiffen. Things, however, are moving in 
the right direction : the times have been when it would have been thought 
dreadful for girls to go bowling along Piccadilly all alone in hansoms ; and 
England may see the day when, instead of being driven to suggest half 
furtive meetings at the Academy or the Horticultural, a young gentleman 
will ask a lady to come for a walk in Kensington Gardens to-morrow from 
half-past five till seven. Meanwhile, until that happy day arrives, it is 
pleasant to remember that beyond the Atlantic there is a land where 
youths and maidens have ‘‘a lovely time,’ where flirtation is harmless 
because it is understood and permitted, where friendship is honoured 
along with love, where friendship leads up to love, and love is all the 
truer and more lasting because friendship has gone before. 
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No. VI.—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


I nave always sympathized with the famous senior-wrangler who, on being 
invited to admire Paradise Lost, inquired, ‘‘ What does it prove?’’ To the 
theory, indeed, on which his question is generally supposed to be based, 
that any human composition is worthless which does not end with the 
magical letters Q. E. D., I can by no means yield an unqualified assent. 
I fully share the ordinary prejudice against stories with a moral. No 
poem or novel should be conspicuously branded with a well-worn aphorism, 
and declare to the whole listening universe that honesty is the best 
policy. The tracts which in the days of our childhood went to prove that 
little boys who didn’t go to church would be drowned in a millrace or 
gored by a bull, and the more pretentious allegories where abstract quali- 
ties are set masquerading in frigid forms of flesh and blood, moved, like 
the figures on a barrel-organ, not by passions but by a logical machinery 
grinding out syllogisms below the surface, are equally vexatious. And 
yet I fancy that the senior-wrangler had a dim perception of a more 
tenable theory. Some central truth should be embodied in every work of 
fiction, which cannot indeed be compressed into a definite formula, but 
which acts as the animating and informing principle, determining the 
main lines of the structure and affecting even its most trivial details. 
Critics who try to extract it as a formal moral, present us with nothing 
but an outside husk of dogma. ‘The lesson itself is the living seed which, 
cast into a thousand minds, will bear fruit in a thousand different forms. 
The senior wrangler was therefore unreasonable if he expected to have 
Paradise Lost packed for him into a single portable formula. The true 
answer to him would have been, ‘‘ Read and see. The world will be changed 
for you when you have assimilated the master’s thought, though you have 
gone through no definite process of linking w and y withaand). Though 
the poem proves nothing, it will persuade you of much. It is not a 
demonstration, but an education.” 

These remarks, certainly obvious enough, are but a clumsy com- 
ment on part of Hawthorne’s preface to the House of the Seven Gables ; 
they roughly express, therefore, Hawthorne’s theory of his own art; 
and they are preparatory to the question, so far as it is a rational 
question, what do his romances prove ? Abandoning the absurdity of 
answering that question as one would answer a hostile barrister or 
a Civil Service examiner, one may still attempt to indicate what is for 
some persons the most conspicuous tendency of writings in which the 
finest, if not the most powerful genius of America has embodied itself. 
Compressing the answer to its narrowest limits, one may say that Haw- 
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thorne has shown what elements of romance are discoverable amongst the 
harsh prose of this prosaic age. And his teaching is of importance, 
because it is just what is most needed at the present day. How is the 
novelist who, by the inevitable conditions of his style, is bound to come into 
the closest possible contact with facts, who has to give us the details of his 
hero’s clothes, to tell us what he had for breakfast, and what is the state of 
the balance at his banker's—how is he to introduce the ideal element which 
must, in some degree, be present in all genuine art? A mere photographic 
reproduction of this muddy, money-making, bread-and-butter-eating world 
would be intolerable. At the very lowest, some effort must be made at 
least to select the most promising materials, and to strain out the coarse 
or the simply prosaic ingredients. Various attempts have been made to 
solve the problem since Defoe founded the modern school of English 
novelists by giving us what is in one sense a servile imitation of genuine 
narrative, but which is redeemed from prose by the unique force of the 
situation. Defoe painting mere every-day pots and pans is as dull as a 
modern blue-book ; but when his pots and pans are the resource by which 
a human being struggles out of the most appalling conceivable ‘‘ slough of 
despond,” they become more poetical than the vessels from which the 
gods drink nectar in epic poems. Since he wrote novelists have made 
many voyages of discovery, with varying success, though they have seldom 
had the fortune to touch upon so marvellous an island as that still sacred 
to the immortal Crusoe. They have ventured far into cloudland, and 
returning to terra firma, they have plunged into the trackless and savage- 
haunted regions which are girdled by the Metropolitan Railway. They 
have watched the magic coruscations of some strange durora borealis of 
dim romance, or been content with the domestic gas-light of London streets. 
Amongst the most celebrated of all such adventurers were the band which 
obeyed the impulse of Sir Walter Scott. For a time it seemed that we 
had reached a genuine Eldorado of novelists, where solid gold was to be 
had for the asking, and visions of more than earthly beauty rewarded 
the labours of the explorer. Now, alas! our opinion is a good deal 
changed; the fairy treasures which Scott brought back from his voyages 
have turned into dead leaves according to custom; and the curiosities, 
upon which he set so extravagant a price, savour more of Wardour Street 
than of the genuine medieval artists. Nay, there are scoffers, though I 
am not of. them, who think that the tittle-tattle which Miss Austen 
gathered at the country-houses of our grandfathers is worth more than 
the showy but rather flimsy eloquence of the ‘‘ Ariosto of the North.” 
Scott endeavoured at least, if with indifferent success, to invest his scenes 
with something of— 
The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream. 

If he too often indulged in mere theatrical devices and mistook the glare 
of the footlights for the sacred glow of the imagination, he professed, at 
least, to introduce us to an ideal world. Later novelists have generally 
abandoned the attempt, and are content to reflect our work-a-day life with 
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almost servile fidelity. They are not to be blamed; and doubtless the 
very greatest writers are those who can bring their ideal world into the 
closest possible contact with our sympathies, and show us heroic figures 
in modern frock-coats and Parisian fashions. The art of story-telling is 
manifold, and its charm depends greatly upon the infinite variety of its 
applications. And yet, for that very reason, there are moods in which 
one wishes that the modern story-teller would more frequently lead 
us away from the commonplace region of newspapers and railways to 
regions where the imagination can have fair play. Hawthorne is one of 
the few eminent writers to whose guidance we may in such moods most 
safely entrust ourselves ; and it is tempting to ask what was the secret of 
his success. The effort, indeed, to investigate the materials from which 
some rare literary flavour is extracted is seldom satisfactory. After 
cataloguing all the constituents, the analytical chemist is often bound to 
admit that the one all-important element is too fine to be grasped by his 
clumsy instruments. We are reminded of the automaton chess-player 
who excited the wonder of the last generation. The showman, like the 
critic, laid bare his inside, and displayed all the cunning wheels and cogs 
and cranks by which his motions were supposed to be regulated. Yet, 
after all, the true secret was that there was a man inside the machine. 
Some such”impression is often made by the most elaborate demonstrations 
of literary anatomists. We have been mystified, not really entrusted 
with any revelation. And yet, with this warning as to the probable 
success of our examination, let us try to determine some of the pecu- 
liarities to which Hawthorne owes this strange power of bringing poetry 
out of the most unpromising materials. 

In the first place, then, he had the good fortune to be born in the 
most prosaic of all countries—the most prosaic, that is, in external 
appearance, and even in the superficial character of its inhabitants. 
Hawthorne himself reckoned this as an advantage, though in a very 
different sense from that in which we are speaking. It was as a patriot, 
and not as an artist, that he congratulated himself on his American 
origin. There is a humorous struggle between his sense of the rawness — 
and ugliness of his native land and the dogged patriotism befitting a 
descendant of the genuine New England Puritans. Hawthorne the 
novelist writhes at the discords which torture his delicate sensibilities at 
every step; but instantly Hawthorne the Yankee protests that the very 
faults are symptomatic of excellence. He is like a sensitive motlier, 
unable to deny that her awkward hobbledehoy of a son offends against the 
proprieties, but tacitly resolved to see proofs of virtues present or to come 
even in his clumsiest tricks. He forces his apologies to sound like 
boasting. ‘No author,” he says, ‘‘can conceive of the difliculty of 
writing a romance about a country where there is no shadow, no antiquity, 
no mystery, no picturesque and gloomy wrong, nor anything but a 
commonplace prosperity, as is happily” (it must and shall be happily) 
‘*the case with my dear native land. It will be very long, I trust, before 
romance-writers may find congenial and easily-handled themes either in 
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the annals of our stalwart republic, or in any characteristic and probable 
events of our individual lives. Romance and poetry, ivy, lichens and 
wallflowers need ruins to make them grow.” If, that is, I am forced to 
confess that poetry and romance are absent, I will resolutely stick to it 
that poetry and romance are bad things, even though the love of them is 
the strongest propensity of my nature. To my thinking, there is some- 
thing almost pathetic in this loyal self-deception ; and therefore I have 
never been offended by certain passages in Our Old Home which appear 
to have caused some irritation in touchy Englishmen. There is some- 
thing, he says by way of apology, which causes an American in England 
to take up an attitude 0: antagonism. ‘These people think so loftily of 
themselves, and so contemptuously of everybody else, that it requires 
more generosity than I possess to keep always in perfectly good-humour 
with them.” That may be true; for, indeed, I believe that deep down in 
the bosom of every Briton, beneath all superficial roots of cosmopolitan 
philanthropy, there lies an ineradicable conviction that no foreigner is his 
equal ; and to a man of Hawthorne’s delicate perceptions, the presence of 
that sentiment would reveal itself through the most careful disguises. 
But that which really caused him to cherish his antagonism was, I 
suspect, something else: he was afraid of loving us too well; he feared 
to be tempted into a denial of some point of his patriotic creed ; he is 
always clasping it, as it were, to his bosom, and vowing and pro- 
testing that he does not surrender a single jot or tittle of it. Haw- 
thorne in England was like a plant suddenly removed to a rich soil 
from a dry and thirsty land. He drinks in at every pore the 
delightful influences of which he has had so scanty a supply. An old 
cottage, an ivy-grown wall, a country churchyard with its quaint epitaphs, 
things that are commonplace to most Englishmen and which are hateful 
to the sanitary inspector, are refreshing io every fibre of his soul. He 
tries in vain to take the sanitary inspector’s view. In spite of himself he 
is always falling into the romantic tone, though a sense that he ought to 
be sternly philosophical just gives a humorous tinge to his enthusiasm. 
Charles Lamb could not have improved his description of the old hospital 
at Leicester, where the twelve brethren still wear the badge of the Bear 
and Ragged Staff. He lingers round it, and gossips with the brethren, 
and peeps into the garden, and sits by the cavernous archway of the 
kitchen fireplace, where the very atmosphere seems to be redolent with 
aphorisms first uttered by ancient monks, and jokes derived from Master 
Slender’s note-book, and gossip about the wrecks of the Spanish Armada. 
No connoisseur could pore more lovingly over an ancient black-letter 
volume or the mellow hues of some old painter’s masterpiece. He feels 
the charm of our historical continuity, where the immemorial past blends 
indistinguishably with the present, to the remotest recesses of his imagina- 
tion. But then the Yankee nature within him must put in a sharp word 
or two; he has to jerk the bridle for fear that his enthusiasm should 
fairly run away with him. ‘The trees and other objects of an English 
landscape,” he remarks, or, perhaps we should say, he complains, ‘“ take 
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hold of one by numberless minute tendrils as it were, which, look as 
closely as we choose, we never find in an American scene; but he inserts 
a qualifying clause, just by way of protest, that an American tree would 
be more picturesque if it had an equal chance; and the native oak of 
which we are so proud is summarily condemned for “John Bullism ’— 
a mysterious offence common to many things in England. Charlecote 
Hall, he presently admits, “‘is a most delightful place.’ Even an 
American is tempted to believe that real homes can only be produced by 
‘‘the slow ingenuity and labour of many successive generations,” when 
he sees the elaborate beauty and perfection of a well-ordered English 
abode. And yet he persuades himself that even here he is the victim of 
some delusion. ‘he impression is due to the old man which still lurks 
even in the polished American, and forces him to look through his 
ancestors’ spectacles. The true theory, it appears, is that which Holgrave 
expresses for him in the Seren Gables, namely, that we should free our- 
selves of the material slavery imposed upon us by the brick-and-mortar 
of past generations, and learn to change our houses as early as our coats. 
We ought to feel—only we unfortunately can’t feel—that a tent or a 
wigwam is as good as a house. The mode in which Hawthorne regards 
the Englishman himself is a quaint illustration of the same theory. An 
Englishwoman, he admits reluctantly and after many protestations, has some 
few beauties not possessed by her American sisters. A maiden in her 
teens has ‘‘a certain charm of half blossom and delicately-folded leaves, 
and tender womanhood shielded by maidenly reserves, with which, some- 
how or other, our American girls often fail to adorn themselves during an 
appreciable moment.” But he revenges himself for this concession by an 
almost savage onslaught upon the full-blown British matron with her 
‘awful ponderosity of frame. . . massive with solid beef and streaky 
tallow,” and apparently composed “ of steaks and sirloins.”’ He laments 
that the English violet should develop into such an overblown peony, and 
speculates upon the whimsical problem, whether a middle-aged husband 
should be considered as legally married to all the accretions which have 
overgrown the slenderness of his bride. Should not the matrimonial 
bond be held to exclude the three-fourths of the wife that had no existence 
when the ceremony was performed? A question not to be put without 
a shudder. The fact is, that Hawthorne had succeeded only too well in 
misleading himself by a common fallacy. That pestilent personage, John 
Bull, has assumed so concrete a form in our imaginations, with his top- 
boots and his broad shoulders and vast circumference, and the emblematic 
bull-dog at his heels, that for most observers he completely hides the 
Englishman of real life. Hawthorne had decided that an Englishman 
must and should be a mere mass of transformed beef and beer. No 
observation could shake his preconceived impression. At Greenwich 
Hospital he encountered the mighty shade of the concentrated essence of 
our strongest national qualities; no truer Englishman ever lived than 
Nelson. But Nelson was certainly not the conventional John Bull, and, 


therefore, Hawthorne roundly asserts that he was not an Englishman, 
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the annals of our stalwart republic, or in any characteristic and probable 
events of our individual lives. Romance and poetry, ivy, lichens and 
wallflowers need ruins to make them grow.” If, that is, Iam forced to 
confess that poetry and romance are absent, I will resolutely stick to it 
that poetry and romance are bad things, even though the love of them is 
the strongest propensity of my nature. To my thinking, there is some- 
thing almost pathetic in this loyal self-deception; and therefore I have 
never been offended by certain passages in Our Old Home which appear 
to have caused some irritation in touchy Englishmen. There is some- 
thing, he says by way of apology, which causes an American in England 
to take up an attitude of antagonism. ‘‘ These people think so loftily of 
themselves, and so contemptuously of everybody else, that it requires 
more generosity than I possess to keep always in perfectly good-humour 
with them.” That may be true; for, indeed, I believe that deep down in 
the bosom of every Briton, beneath all superficial roots of cosmopolitan 
philanthropy, there lies an ineradicable conviction that no foreigner is his 
equal ; and to a man of Hawthorne’s delicate perceptions, the presence of 
that sentiment would reveal itself through the most careful disguises. 
But that which really caused him to cherish his antagonism was, I 
suspect, something else: he was afraid of loving us too well; he feared 
to be tempted into a denial of some point of his patriotic creed ; he is 
always clasping it, as it were, to his bosom, and vowing and pro- 
testing that he does not surrender a single jot or tittle of it. Haw- 
thorne in England was like a plant suddenly removed to a rich soil 
from a dry and thirsty land. He drinks in at every pore the 
delightful influences of which he has had so scanty a supply. An old 
cottage, an ivy-grown wall, a country churchyard with its quaint epitaphs, 
things that are commonplace to most Englishmen and which are hateful 
to the sanitary inspector, are refreshing 1o every fibre of his soul. He 
tries in vain to take the sanitary inspector's view. In spite of himself he 
is always falling into the romantic tone, though a sense that he ought to 
be sternly philosophical just gives a humorous tinge to his enthusiasm. 
Charles Lamb could not have improved his description of the old hospital 
at Leicester, where the twelve brethren still wear the badge of the Bear 
and Ragged Staff. He lingers round it, and gossips with the brethren, 
and peeps into the garden, and sits by the cavernous archway of the 
kitchen fireplace, where the very atmosphere seems to be redolent with 
aphorisms first uttered by ancient monks, and jokes derived from Master 
Slender’s note-book, and gossip about the wrecks of the Spanish Armada. 
No connoisseur could pore more lovingly over an ancient black-letter 
volume or the mellow hues of some old painter’s masterpiece. He feels 
the charm of our historical continuity, where the immemorial past blends 
indistinguishably with the present, to the remotest recesses of his imagina- 
tion. But then the Yankee nature within him must put in a sharp word 
or two; he has to jerk the bridle for fear that his enthusiasm should 
fairly run away with him. ‘The trees and other objects of an English 
landscape,” he remarks, or, perhaps we should say, he complains, “ take 
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hold of one by numberless minute tendrils as it were, which, look as 
closely as we choose, we never find in an American scene ;”’ but he inserts 
a qualifying clause, just by way of protest, that an American tree would 
be more picturesque if it had an equal chance; and the native oak of 
which we are so proud is summarily condemned for “‘ John Bullism ’— 
a mysterious offence common to many things in England. Charlecote 
Hall, he presently admits, ‘is a most delightful place.” Even an 
American is tempted to believe that real homes can only be produced by 
‘‘the slow ingenuity and labour of many successive generations,” when 
he sees the elaborate beauty and perfection of a well-ordered English 
abode. And yet he persuades himself that even here he is the victim of 
some delusion. The impression is due to the old man which still lurks 
even in the polished American, and forces him to look through his 
ancestors’ spectacles. The true theory, it appears, is that which Holgrave 
expresses for him in the Seven Gables, namely, that we should free our- 
selves of the material slavery imposed upon us by the brick-and-mortar 
of past generations, and learn to change our houses as early as our coats. 
We ought to feel—only we unfortunately can’t feel—that a tent or a 
wigwam is as good as a house. The mode in which Hawthorne regards 
the Englishman himself is a quaint illustration of the same theory. An 
Englishwoman, he admits reluctantly and after many protestations, has some 
few beauties not possessed by her American sisters. A maiden in her 
teens has ‘‘a certain charm of half blossom and delicately-folded leaves, 
and tender womanhood shielded by maidenly reserves, with which, some- 
how or other, our American girls often fail to adorn themselves during an 
appreciable moment.” But he revenges himself for this concession by an 
almost savage onslaught upon the full-blown British matron with her 
‘‘awful ponderosity of frame. . . massive with solid beef and streaky 
tallow,” and apparently composed ‘‘ of steaks and sirloins.”” He laments 
that the English violet should develop into such an overblown peony, and 
speculates upon the whimsical problem, whether a middle-aged husband 
should be considered as legally married to all the accretions which have 
overgrown the slenderness of his bride. Should not the matrimonial 
bond be held to exclude the three-fourths of the wife that had no existence 
when the ceremony was performed? A question not to be put without 
a shudder. The fact is, that Hawthorne had succeeded only too well in 
misleading himself by a common fallacy. That pestilent personage, John 
Bull, has assumed so concrete a form in our imaginations, with his top- 
boots and his broad shoulders and vast circumference, and the emblematic 
bull-dog at his heels, that for most observers he completely hides the 
Englishman of real life. Hawthorne had decided that an Englishman 
must and should be a mere mass of transformed beef and beer. No 
observation could shake his preconceived impression. At Greenwich 
Hospital he encountered the mighty sha‘e of the concentrated essence of 
our strongest national qualities; no truer Englishman ever lived than 
Nelson. But Nelson was certainly not the conventional John Bull, and, 
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‘¢ More than any other Englishman he won the love and admiration of his 
country, but won them through the efficacy of qualities that are not 
English.” Nelson was of the same breed as Cromwell, though his 
shoulders were not so broad; but Hawthorne insists that the broad 
shoulders, and not the fiery soul, are the essence of John Bull. He pro- 
ceeds with amusing unconsciousness to generalize this ingenious theory, 
and declares that all extraordinary Englishmen are sick mén, and, there- 
fore, deviations from the type. When he meets another remarkable 
Englishman in the flesh, he applies the same method. Of Leigh Hunt, 
whom he describes with warm enthusiasm, he dogmatically declares, 
‘there was not an English trait in him from head to foot, morally, 
intellectually, or physically.” And the reason is admirable. ‘Beef, 
ale, or stout, brandy or port-wine, entered not at all into his constitution.” 
All Englishmen are made of those ingredients, and if not, why, then, 
they are not Englishmen. By the same method it is easy to show that 
all Englishmen are drunkards, or that they are all teetotallers; you have 
only to exclude as irrelevant every case that contradicts your theory. 
Hawthorne, unluckily, is by no means solitary in his mode of reasoning. 
The ideal John Bull has hidden us from ourselves as well as from our 
neighbours, and the race which is distinguished above all others for the 
magnificent wealth of its imaginative literature, is daily told—and, what is 
more, tells itself—that it is a mere lump of prosaic flesh and blood, with 
scarcely soul enough tc keep it from stagnation. If we were sensible we 
should burn that ridiculous caricature of ourselves along with Guy 
Fawkes ; but meanwhile we can hardly complain if foreigners are deceived 
by our own misrepresentations. 

Against Hawthorne, as I have said, I feel no grudge, though a certain 
regret that his sympathy with that deep vein of poetical imagination 
which underlies all our “steaks and sirloins” should have been inter- 
cepted by this detestable lay figure. The poetical humorist must be 
allowed a certain licence in dealing with facts; and poor Hawthorne, in 
the uncongenial atmosphere of the Liverpool Custom-house, had, doubtless, 
much to suffer from a thick-skinned generation. His characteristic shyness 
made it a hard task for him to penetrate through our outer rind—which, 
to say the truth, is often elephantine enough—to the central core of heat ; 
and we must not complain if he was too apt to deny the existence of what 
to him was unattainable. But the problem recurs—for everybody likes 
to ask utterly unanswerable questions—whether Hawthorne would not 
have developed into a still greater artist if he had been more richly 
supplied with the diet so dear to his inmost soul ? Was it not a thing to 
weep over, that a man so keenly alive to every picturesque influence, so 
anxious to invest his work with the enchanted haze of romantic association, 
should be confined till middle age amongst the bleak granite rocks and the 
half-baked civilization of New England? ‘‘ Among ourselves,” he laments, 
** there is no fairy land for the romancer.” What if he had been brought up 
in the native home of the fairies—if there had been thrown open to him 
the gates through which Shakspeare and Spencer caught their visions of 
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ideal beauty ? Might we not have had an appendix to the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and might not a modern Faerie Queen have brightened 
the prosaic wilderness of this nineteenth century? The question, as I 
have said, is rigidly unanswerable. We have not yet learnt how to breed 
poets, though we have made some progress in regard to pigs.. Nobody 
can tell, and perhaps, therefore, it is as well that nobody should guess, 
what would have been the effect of transplanting Shakspeare to modern 
Stratford, or of exiling him to the United States. And yet—for it is 
impossible to resist entirely the pleasure of fruitless speculation—we may 
guess that there are some reasons why there should be a risk in trans- 
planting so delicate a growth as the genius of Hawthorne. There are 
more ways, so wise men tell us, of killing a cat than choking it with 
cream; but it is a very good way. Over-feeding produces atrophy of 
some of the vital functions in higher animals than cats, and the imagina- 
tion may be enfeebled rather than strengthened by an over-supply of 
materials. Hawthorne, if his life had passed where the plough may turn 
up an antiquity in every furrow, and the whole face of the country is 
enamelled with ancient culture, might have wrought more gorgeous hues 
into his tissues, but he might have succumbed to the temptation of 
producing mere upholstery. The fairy land for which he longed is full of 
dangerous enchantments, and there are many who have lost in it the 
vigour which comes from breathing the keen air of every-day life. From 
that risk Hawthorne was effectually preserved in his New England home. 
Having to abandon the poetry which is manufactured out of mere external 
circumstances, he was forced to draw it from deeper sources. With easier 
means at hand of enriching his pages, he might have left the mine 
unworked. It is often good for us to have to make bricks without straw. 
Hawthorne, who was conscious of the extreme difficulty of the problem, 
and but partially conscious of the success of his solution of it, naturally 
complained of the severe discipline to which he owed his strength. We 
who enjoy the results may feel how much he owed to the very sternness 
of his education and the niggard hand with which his imaginative 
sustenance was dealt out to him. The observation may sound paradoxical 
at the first moment, and yet it is supported by analogy. Are not the best 
cooks produced just where the raw material is the worst, and precisely 
because it is there worst? Now, cookery is the art by which man is 
most easily distinguished from beasts, and it requires little ingenuity to 
transfer its lessons to literature. At the same time it may be admitted 
that some closer inquiry is necessary in order to make the hypothesis 
probable, and I will endeavour from this point of view to examine 
some of Hawthorne’s exquisite workmanship. 

The story which perhaps generally passes for his masterpiece is 
Transformation, for most readers assume that a writer's longest book 
must necessarily be his kest. In the present case, I think that this method, 
which has its conveniences, has not led to a perfectly just conclusion. 
In Transformation, Hawthorne has for once the advantage of placing his 
characters in a land where “a sort of poetic or fairy previnct,” as he 
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calls it, is naturally provided for them. The very stones of the streets are 
full of romance, and he cannot mention a name that has not a musical 
ring. Hawthorne, moreover, shows his usual tact in confining his aims to 
the possible. He does not attempt to paint Italian life and manners; his 
actors belong by birth, or by a kind of naturalization, to the colony of the 
American artists in Rome; and he therefore does not labour under the 
difficulty of being in imperfect sympathy with his creatures. Rome is a 
mere background, and surely a most felicitous background, to the little 
group of persons who are effectually detached from all such vulgarizing 
associations with the mechanism of daily life in less poetical countries. 
The centre of the group, too, who embodies one of Hawthorne’s most 
delicate fancies, could have breathed no atmosphere less richly perfumed 
with old romance. In New York he would certainly have been in danger 
of a Barnum’s museum, beside Washington’s nurse and the woolly horse. 
It is a triumph of art that a being whose nature trembles on the very 
verge of the grotesque should walk through Hawthorne’s pages with such 
undeviating grace. Let him show but the extremest tip of one of his 
furry ears—or were they not furry ?—and he would be irretrievably lost. 
Mr. Darwin or Barnum would claim him as their own, and he would pass 
from the world of poetry into the dissecting-room or the showman’s 
booth. In the Roman dreamland he is in little danger of such prying 
curiosity, though even there he can only be kept out of harm’s way by 
the admirable skill of his creator. Perhaps it may be thought by some 
severe critics that, with all his merits, Donatello stands on the very 
outside verge of the province permitted to the romancer. But without 
eavilling at what is indisputably charming, and without dwelling upon 
certain defects of construction which slightly mar the general beauty of 
the story, it has another weakness which it is impossible quite to over- 
look. Hawthorne himself remarks that he was surprised, in rewriting his 
story, to see the extent to which he had introduced descriptions of various 
Italian objects. ‘‘ Yet these things,’’ he adds, “ fill the mind everywhere 
in Italy, and especially in Rome, and cannot be kept from flowing out 
upon the page when one writes freely and with self-enjoyment.” The 
associations which they called up in. England were so pleasant, that he 
could not find it in his heart to cancel. Doubtless that is the precise 
truth, and yet it is equally true that they are artistically out of place. 
There are, to put it bluntly, passages which strike us like masses of undi- 
gested guide-book. To take one instance—and, certainly, it is about the 
worst—the whole party is going to the Coliseum, where a very striking 
scene takes place. On the way, they pass a baker’s shop. 

‘‘¢The baker is drawing his loaves out of the oven,’ remarked 
Kenyon. ‘Do you smell how sour they are? I should fancy that 
Minerva (in revenge for the desecration of her temple) had slyly poured 
vinegar into the batch, if I did not know that the modern Romans prefer 
their bread in the acetous fermentation.’ ” 

The instance is trivial, but it is characteristic. Hawthorne had 
doubtless remarked the smell of the sour bread, and to him it called up a 
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vivid recollection of some stroll in Rome ; for, of all our senses, the smell 
is the most powerful in awakening associations. But then what do we 
who read him care about the Roman taste for bread ‘ in acetous fermen- 
tation?’ When the high-spirited girl is on the way to meet her tor- 
mentor, and to receive the provocation which leads to his murder, why 
should we be worried by a gratuitous remark about Roman baking? It 
somehow jars upon our taste, and we are certain that, in describing a New 
England village, Hawthorne would never have admitted a touch which 
has no conceivable bearing upon the situation. There is almost a super- 
abundance of minute local colour in his American romances, as, for 
example, in the House of the Seven Gables ; but still, every touch, how- 
ever minute, is steeped in the sentiment and contributes to the general 
effect. In Rome the smell of a loaf is sacred to his imagination, and 
intrudes itself upon its own merits, and, so far as we can discover, without 
reference to the central purpose. Ifa baker’s shop impresses him unduly 
because it is Roman, the influence of ancient ruins and glorious works of 
art is of course still more distracting. The mysterious Donatello, and the 
strange psychological problem which he is destined to illustrate, are put 
aside for an interval, whilst we are called upon to listen to descriptions 
and meditations, always graceful, and often of great beauty in themselves, 
but yet, ina strict sense, irrelevant. Hawthorne’s want of familiarity with 
the scenery is of course responsible for part of this failing. Had he been 
a native Roman, he would not have been so pre-occupied with the wonders 
of Rome. But it seems that for a romance bearing upon a spiritual 
problem, the scenery, however tempting, is not really so serviceable as 
the less prepossessing surroundings of America. The objects have too 
great an intrinsic interest. A counter-attraction distorts the symmetry of 
the system. In the shadow of the Coliseum and St. Peter’s you cannot 
pay much attention to the troubles of a young lady whose existence is 
painfully ephemeral. Those mighty objects will not be relegated to the 
background, and condescend to act as mere scenery. They are, in fact, 
too romantic for a romance. The fountain of Trevi, with all its alle- 
gorical marbles, may be a very picturesque object to describe, but for 
Hawthorne’s purposes it is really not equal to the town pump at Salem ; 
and Hilda’s poetical tower, with the perpetual light before the Virgin’s 
image, and the doves floating up to her from the street, and the column of 
Antoninus looking at her from the heart of the city, somehow appeals less 
to our sympathies than the quaint garret in the House of the Seven 
Gables, from which Phoebe Pyncheon watched the singular idiosyncracies 
of the superannuated breed of fowls in the garden. The garret and the 
pump are designed in strict subordination to the human figures: the 
tower and the fountain have a distinctive purpose of their own. Haw- 
thorne, at any rate, seems to have been mastered by his too powerful 
auxiliaries. A human soul, even in America, is more interesting to us 
than all the churches and picture-galleries in the world ; and, therefore, 
it is as well that Hawthorne should not be tempted to the too easy 
method of putting fine description in place of sentiment. 
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But how was the task to be performed? How was the imaginative 
glow to be shed over the American scenery, so provokingly raw and 
deficient in harmony? A similar problem was successfully solved by a 
writer whose development, in proportion to her means of cultivation, is 
about the most remarkable of recent literary phenomena. Miss Bronté’s 
bleak Yorkshire moors, with their uncompromising stone walls, and the 
valleys invaded by factories, are at first sight as little suited to romance 
as New England itself, to which, indeed, both the inhabitants and the 
country have a decided family resemblance. Now that she has discovered 
for us the fountains of poetic interest, we can all see that the region is 
not a mere stony wilderness; but it is well worth while to make a 
pilgrimage to Haworth, if only to discover how little the country corre- 
sponds to our preconceived impressions, or, in other words, how much 
depends upon the eye which sees it, and how little upon its intrinsic 
merits. Miss Bronté’s marvellous effects are obtained by the process 
which enables an ‘‘ intense and glowing mind ”’ to see everything through 
its own atmosphere. The ugliest and most trivial objects seem, like 
objects heated by the sun, to radiate back the glow of passion with which 
she has regarded them. Perhaps, this singular power is still more con- 
spicuous in Villette, where she had even less of the raw material of poetry. 
An odd parallel may be found between one of the most striking passages 
im Villette and one in Transformation. Lucy Snowe in one novel, and 
Hulda in the other, are left to pass a summer vacation, the one in 
Brussels and the other in pestiferous Rome. Miss Snowe has no external 
cause of suffering but the natural effect of solitude upon a homeless and 
helpless governess. Hilda has to bear about with her the weight of a 
terrible secret, affecting, it may be, even the life of her dearest friend. 
Each of them wanders into a Roman Catholic church, and each, though 
they have both been brought up in a Protestant home, seeks relief at the 
confessional. So far the cases are alike, though Hilda, one might have 
fancied, has by far the strongest cause for emotion. And yet, after 
reading the two descriptions—both excellent in their way—one might 
fancy that the two young ladies had exchanged burdens. Lucy Snowe is 
as tragic as the innocent confidante of a murderess; Hilda’s feelings 
never seem to rise above that weary sense of melancholy isolation which 
besieges us in a deserted city. It is needless to ask which is the best bit 
of work artistically considered. Hawthorne’s style is more graceful and 
flexible ; his descriptions of the Roman Catholic ceremonial and its 
influence upon an imaginative mind in distress are far more sympathetic, 
and imply a wider range of intellect. But Hilda does not touch and 
almost overawe us like Lucy. There is too much delicate artistic 
description of picture-galleries and of the glories of St. Peter’s to allow 
the poor little American girl to come prominently to the surface. We 
have been indulging with her in some sad but charming speculations, and 
not witnessing the tragedy of a deserted soul. Lucy Snowe has very 
inferior materials at her command; but somehow we are moved by a 
sympathetic thrill: we taste the bitterness of the awful cup of despair 
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which, as she tells us, is forced to her lips in the uight-watches ; and are 
not startled when so prosaic an object as the row of beds in the dormitory 
of a French school suggest to her images worthy rather of stately tombs 
in the aisles of a vast cathedral, and recall dead dreams of an elder 
world and mightier race long frozen in death. Comparisons of this kind 
are almost inevitably unfair; but the difference between the two illus- 
trates one characteristic—we need not regard it as a defect—of Hawthorne. 
His idealism does not consist in conferring grandeur upon vulgar objects 
_ by tinging them with the reflection of deep emotion. He rather shrinks 
than otherwise from describing the strongest passions, or shows their 
working by indirect touches and under a side-light. An excellent example 
of his peculiar method occurs in what is in some respects the most perfect 
of his works, the Scarlet Letter. There, again, we have the spectacle of a 
man tortured by a life-long repentance. The Puritan clergyman, reve- 
renced as a saint by all his flock, conscious of a sin which, once revealed, 
will crush him to the earth, watched with a malignant purpose by the 
husband whom he has injured, unable to summon up the moral courage 
to tear off the veil, and-make the only atonement in his power, is un- 
doubtedly a striking figure, powerfully conceived and most delicately 
described. He yields under terrible pressure to the temptation of escaping 
from the scene of his prolonged torture with the partner of his guilt. 
And then, as he is returning homewards after yielding a reluctant consent 
to the flight, we are invited to contemplate the agony of his soul. The 
form which it takes is curiously characteristic. No vehement pangs of 
remorse, or desperate hopes of escape, overpower his faculties in any 
simple and straightforward fashion. The poor minister is seized with a 
strange hallucination. He meets a venerable deacon, and can scarcely 
restrain himself from uttering blasphemies about the communion-supper. 
Next appears an aged widow, and he longs to assail her with what appears 
to him to be an unanswerable argument against the immortality of the 
soul. Then follows an impulse to whisper impure suggestions to a fair 
young maiden, whom he has recently converted. And, finally, he longs 
to greet a rough sailor with a “volley of good round, solid, satisfactory, 
and heaven-defying oaths.’’ The minister, in short, is in that state of 
mind which gives birth in its victim to a belief in diabolical possession ; 
and the meaning is pointed by an encounter with an old lady, who, in the 
popular belief, was one of Satan’s miserable slaves and dupes, the witches, 
and is said—for Hawthorne never introduces the supernatural without 
toning it down by a supposed legendary transmission—to have invited 
him to meet her at the blasphemous sabbath in the forest. The sin of 
endeavouring to escape from the punishment of his sins had brought him 
into sympathy with wicked mortals and perverted spirits. 

This mode of setting forth the agony of a pure mind, tainted by one 
irremovable blot, is undoubtedly impressive to the imagination in a high 
degree; far more impressive, we may safely say, than any quantity of 
such rant as very inferior writers could have poured out with the utmost 
facility on such an occasion. Yet I am inclined to think that a poet of 
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the highest order would have produced the effect by more direct means. 
Remorse overpowering and absorbing does not embody itself in these 
recondite and, one may almost say, over-ingenious fancies. Hawthorne 
does not give us so much the pure passion as some of its collateral effects. 
He is still more interested in the curious psychological problem than 
moved by sympathy with the torture of the soul. We pity poor 
Mr. Dimmesdale profoundly, but we are also interested in him as the 
subject of an experiment in analytical psychology. We do not care so 
much for his emotions as for the strange phantoms which are raised in 
his intellect by the disturbance of his natural functions. The man is 
placed upon the rack, but our compassion is aroused, not by feeling our 
own nerves and sinews twitching in sympathy, but by remarking the 
strange confusion of ideas produced in his mind, the singularly distorted 
aspect of things in general introduced by such an experience, and hence, 
if we please, inferring the keenness of the pangs which have produced 
them. This turn of thought explains the real meaning of Hawthorne’s 
antipathy to poor John Bull. That worthy gentleman, we will admit, is in 
@ sense more gross and beefy than his American cousin. His nerves are 
stronger, for we need not decide whether they should be called coarser or 
less morbid. He is not, in any proper sense of the word, less imaginative, 
for a vigorous grasp of realities is rather a proof of a powerful than a 
defective imagination. But he is less accessible to those delicate 
impulses which are to the ordinary passions as electricity to heat. His 
imagination is more intense and less mobile. The devils which haunt the 
two races partake of the national characteristics. John Bunyan, Dimmes- 
dale’s contemporary, suffered under the pangs of a remorse equally acute, 
though with apparently far less cause. The devils who tormented him 
whispered blasphemies in his ears ; they pulled at his clothes; they per- 
suaded him that he had committed the unpardonable sin. They caused 
the very stones in the streets and tiles on the houses, as he says, to band 
themselves together against him. But they had not the refined and 
humorous ingenuity of the American fiends. They tempted him, as 
their fellows tempted Dimmesdale, to sell his soul; but they were too 
much in earnest to insist upon queer breaches of decorum. They did not 
indulge in their quaint play of fancy which tempts us to believe that the 
devils in New England had seduced the ‘ tricksy spirit,” Ariel, to indulge 
in practical jokes at the expense of a nobler victim than Stephano or 
Caliban. They were too terribly diabolical to care whether Bunyan 
blasphemed in solitude or in the presence of human respectabilities. 
Bunyan’s sufferings were as poetical, but less conducive to refined 
speculation. His were the fiends that haunt the valley of the shadow 
_of death ; whereas Hawthorne’s are to be encountered in the dim regions 
of twilight, where realities blend inextricably with mere phantoms, and 
the mind confers only a kind of provisional existence upon the “ airy 
nothings”’ of its creation. Apoliyon does not appear armed to the teeth 
and throwing fiery.darts, but comes as an unsubstantial shadow threaten- 
ing vague and undefined dangers, and only half detaching himself from the 
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background of darkness. _ He is as intangible as Milton’s Death, not the 
vivid reality which presented itself to medieval imaginations. 

This special aptitude of mind is probably easier to the American than 
to the English imagination. The craving for something substantial, 
whether in cookery or in poetry, was that which induced Hawthorne to 
keep John Bull rather at arm’s length. We may trace the working of 
similar tendencies in other American peculiarities. Spiritualism and its 
attendant superstitions are the gross and vulgar form of the same phase 
of thought as it occurs in men of highly-strung nerves but defective 
cultivation. Hawthorne always speaks of these modern goblins with the 
contempt they deserve, for they shocked his imagination as much as bis 
reason ; but he likes to play with fancies which are not altogether dis- 
similar, though his refined taste warns him that they become disgusting 
when grossly translated into tangible symbols. Mesmerism, for example, 
plays an important part in the Blithedale Romance and the House of the 
Seven Gables, though judiciously softened and kept in the background. 
An example of the danger of such tendencies may be found in his 
countryman, Edgar Poe, who, with all his eccentricities, had a most 
unmistakable vein of genius. Poe is a kind of Hawthorne and delirium 
tremens. What is exquisitely fanciful and airy in the genuine artist is 
replaced in his rival by an attempt to overpower us by dabblings in 
the charnel-house and prurient appeals to our fears of the horribly 
revolting. After reading some of Poe’s stories one feels a kind of shock 
to one’s modesty. We require some kind of spiritual ablution to cleanse 
our minds of his disgusting images; whereas Hawthorne’s pure and 
delightful fancies, though at times they may have led us too far from the 
healthy contact of every-day interests, never leave a stain upon the imagi- 
nation, and generally succeed in throwing a harmonious colouring upon 
some objects in which we had previously failed to recognize the beautiful. 
To perform that duty effectually is perhaps the highest of artistic merits ; 
and though we may complain of Hawthorne’s colouring as too evanescent, 
its charm grows upon us the more we study it. 

Hawthorne seems to have been slow in discovering the secret of his 
own power. The Twice-Told Tales, he tells us, are only a fragmentary 
selection from a great number which had an ephemeral existence in long- 
forgotten magazines, and were sentenced to extinction by their author. 
Though many of the survivors are very striking, no wise reader will 
regret that sentence. It could be wished that other authors were as ready 
to bury their innocents, and that injudicious admirers might always 
abstain from acting as resurrection-men. The fragments which remain, 
with all their merits, are chiefly interesting as illustrating the intellectual 
developments of their author. Hawthorne, in his preface to the collected 
edition (all Hawthorne's prefaces are remarkably instructive) tells us what 
to think of them. The book, he says, ‘‘ requires to be read in the clear 
brown twilight atmosphere in which it was written; if opened in the 
sunshine it is apt to look exceedingly like a volume of blank pages.” 
The remark, with deductions on the score of modesty, is more or less 
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applicable to all his writings. But he explains, and with perfect truth, 
that though written in solitude, the book has not the abstruse lore which 
marks the written communications of a solitary mind with itself. The 
reason is that the sketches “‘ are not the talk of a secluded man with 
his own mind and heart, but his attempts . . . to open an intercourse 
with the world.” They may, in fact, be compared to Brummell’s failures ; 
and, though they do not display the perfect grace and fitness which would 
justify him in presenting himself to society, they were well worth taking 
up to illustrate the skill of the master’s manipulation. We see him trying 
various experiments to hit off that delicate mean between the fanciful and 
the prosaic which shall satisfy his taste and be intelligible to the outside 
world. Sometimes he gives us a fragment of historical romance, as in 
the story of the stern old regicide who suddenly appears from the woods 
to head the colonists of Massachusetts in a critical emergency; then he 
tries his hand at a bit of allegory, and describes the search for the 
mythical carbuncle which blazes by its inherent splendour on the face of a 
mysterious cliff in the depths of the untrodden wilderness, and lures old 
and young, the worldly and the romantic, to waste their lives in the vain 
efiort to discover it—for the carbuncle is the ideal which mocks our 
pursuit, and may be our curse or our blessing. Then perhaps we have 
a domestic piece,—a quiet description of a New England country scene— 
touched with a grace which reminds us of the creators of Sir Roger de 
Coverley or the Vicar of Wakefield. Occasionally there is a fragment of 
pure diablerie, as in the story of the lady who consults the witch in the 
hollow of the three hills; and more frequently he tries to work out one 
of those strange psychological problems which he afterwards treated with 
more fulness of power. The minister, who for an unexplained reason, puts 
on a black veil one morning in his youth and wears it until he is laid 
with it in his grave—a kind of symbolical prophecy of Dimmesdale; the 
eccentric Wakefield (whose original, if I remember rightly, is to be found 
in King’s Anecdotes), who leaves his house one morning for no particular 
reason, and though living in the next street, does not reveal his existence 
to his wife for twenty years; and the hero of the Wedding Knell, the 
elderly bridegroom whose early love has jilted him, but agrees to marry 
him when she is an elderly widow and he an old bachelor, and who appals 
the marriage-party by coming to the church in his shroud, with the bell 
tolling as for a funeral,—all these bear the unmistakable stamp of 
Hawthorne’s mint, and each is a study of his favourite subject, the 
borderland between reason and insanity. In many of these stories appears 
the element of interest, to which Hawthorne clung the more closely both 
from early associations and because it is the one undeniably poetical 
element in the American character. Shallow-minded people fancy 
Puritanism to be prosaic, because the laces and rufiles of the Cavaliers 
are a more picturesque costume at a masked ball than the dress of the 
Roundheads. The Puritan has become a grim and ugly scarecrow, on whom 
every buffoon may break his jest. But the genuine old Puritan spirit 
ceases to be picturesque only because of its sublimity: its poetry is 
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sublimed into religion. The great poet of the Puritans fails, so far as he 
fails, when he tries to transcend the limits of mortal imagination— 

The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 

Where angels tremble as they gaze, 

He saw ; but blasted with excess of light, 

Closed his eyes-in endless night. - 

To represent the Puritan from within was not, indeed, a task suitable 
to Hawthorne’s powers. Mr. Carlyle has done that for us with more 
congenial sentiment than could have been well felt by the gentle romancer. 
Hawthorne fancies the grey shadow of a stern old forefather wondering at 
his degenerate son. ‘‘ A writer of story-books! What kind of business 
in life, what mode of glorifying God, or being serviceable to mankind in 
his day and geneyation may that be? Why, the degenerate fellow might 
as well have been a fiddler!”” And yet the old strain remains, though 
strangely modified by time and circumstance.. Every pure Yankee 
represents one or both of two types—the descendant of the Puritans and 
the shrewd peddler; one was embodied in the last century in Jonathan 
Edwards, and the other in Benjamin Franklin; and we may still trace 
both in literature and politics the blended currents of feeling. It is an 


equal mistake—as various people have had to discover before now—to 


neglect the existence of the old fanaticism or enthusiasm—whichever you 
please to call it—in the modern Yankee, or to fancy that a fanatic is a 
bad hand at a bargair., In Hawthorne it would seem that the peddling 
element had been reduced to its lowest point ; the more spiritual element 
had been refined till it is probable enough that the ancestral shadow would 
have refused to recognize the connection. The old dogmatical framework 
to which he attached such vast importance had dropped out of his 
descendant’s mind, and had been replaced by dreamy speculation, obeying 
no laws save those imposed by its own sense of artistic propriety. But 
we may often recognize, even where we cannot express in words, the 
strange family likeness which exists in characteristics which are super- 
ficially antagonistic. ‘The man of action may be bound by subtle ties to 
the speculative metaphysician ; and Hawthorne’s mind, amidst the most 
obvious differences, had still an affinity to his remote forefathers. Their 
bugbears had become his playthings ; but the witches, though they have 
uo reality, have still a fascination for him. The interest which he feels in 
them, even in their now shadowy state, is a proof that he would have 
believed in them in good earnest a century and a half earlier. The 
imagination, working in a different intellectual atmosphere, is unable to 
project its images upon the external world ; but it still forms them in the 
old shape. His solitary musings necessarily employ a modern dialect, 
but they often turn on the same topics which occurred to Jonathan 
Edwards in the woods of Connecticut. Instead of the old Puritan 
speculations about predestination and freewill, he dwells upon the trans- 
mission by natural laws of an hereditary curse, and upon the strange 
blending of good and evil, which may cause sin to be an awakening 
impulse in a human soul. The change which takes place in Donatello in 
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consequence of his crime is a modern symbol of the fall of man and 
the eating the fruit of the knowledge of good and evil. As an artist he 
gives concrete images instead of abstract theories; but his thoughts 
evidently delight to dwell in the same regions where the daring specula- 
tions of his theological ancestors took their origin. Septimius, the rather 
disagreeable hero of his last romance, is a peculiar example of a similar 
change. Brought up under the strict discipline of New England, he has 
retained the love of musing upon insoluble mysteries, though he has 
abandoned the old dogmatic guide-posts. When such a man finds that 
the orthodox scheme of the universe provided by his official pastors has 
somehow broken down with him, he forms some audacious theory of his 
own, and is perhaps plunged into an unhallowed revolt against the Divine 
order. Septimius, under such circumstances, develops into a kind of 
morbid and sullen Hawthorne. He considers—as other people have done 
—that death is a disagreeable fact, but refuses to admit that it is 
inevitable. The romance tends to show that such a state of mind is 
unhealthy and dangerous, and Septimius is contrasted unfavourably with 
the vigorous natures who preserve their moral balance by plunging into the 
stream of practical life. Yet Hawthorne necessarily sympathizes with 
the abnormal being whom he creates. Septimius illustrates the dangers 
of the musing temperament, but the dangers are produced by a combina- 
tion of an essentially selfish nature with the meditative tendency. Haw- 
thorne, like his hero, sought refuge from the hard facts of commonplace 
life by retiring into a visionary world. He delights in propounding much 
the same questions as those which tormented poor Septimius, though, for 
obvious reasons, he did not try to compound an elixir of life by means 
of a recipe handed down from Indian ancestors. The strange mysteries 
in which the world and our nature are shrouded are always present to 
his imagination ; he catches dim glimpses of the laws which bring out 


strange harmonies, but, on the whole, tend rather to deepen than to clear © 


the mysteries. He loves the marvellous, not in the vulgar sense of the 
word, but as a symbol of the perplexity which encounters every thoughtful 
man in his journey through life. Similar tenets at an earlier period 
might, with almost equal probability, have led him to the stake as a 
dabbler in forbidden sciences, or have caused him to be revered as one to 
whom a deep spiritual instinct had been granted. 

Meanwhile, as it was his calling to tell stories to readers of the English 
language in the nineteenth century, his power is exercised in a different 
sphere. No modern writer has the same skill in so using the marvellous 
as to interest without unduly exciting our incredulity. He makes, in- 
deed, no positive demands on our credulity. The strange influences 
which are suggested rather than obtruded upon us, are kept in the back- 
ground so as not to invite, nor, indeed, to render possible the application 
of scientific tests. We may compare him once more to Miss Bronté, 
who shows us, in Villette, a haunted garden. She shows us a ghost who 
is for a moment a very terrible spectre indeed, and then, rather to our 
annoyance, rationalizes him into a, flesh and blood lover. Hawthorne 
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would neither have allowed the ghost to intrude so forcibly, nor have 
expelled him so decisively. The garden in his hands would have been 
haunted by a shadowy terror of which we could render no precise account 
to ourselves. It would have refrained from actual contact with professors 
and governesses; and as it would never have taken bodily form, it would 
never have been quite dispelled. His ghosts are confined to their proper 
sphere, the twilight of the mind, and never venture into the broad glare 
of daylight. We can see them so long as we do not gaze directly at 
them ; when we turn to examine them they are gone, and we are left in 
doubt whether they were realities or an ocular delusion generated in our 
fancy by some accidental collocation of half-seen objects. So in the 
House of the Seven Gables we may hold what opinion we please as to the 
reality of the curse which hangs over the family of the Pyncheons and 
the strange connection between them and their hereditary antagonists ; in 
the Scarlet Letter we may, if we like, hold that there was really more truth 
in the witch legends which colour the imaginations of the actors than we 
are apt to dream of in our philosophy; and in Transformation we are 
left finally in doubt as to the great question of Donatello’s ears, and the 
mysterious influence which he retains over the animal world so long as he 
is unstained by bloodshed. In Septimius alone, it seems to me that the 
supernatural is left in rather too obtrusive a shape in spite of the final 
explanations ; though it might possibly have been toned down had the 
story received the last touches of the author. The artifice, if so it may 
be called, by which this is effected, and the romance is just sufficiently 
dipped in the shadow of the marvellous to be heightened without becoming 
offensive, sounds, like other things, tolerably easy when it is explained : 
and yet the difficulty is enormous, as may appear on reflection as well as 
from the extreme rarity of any satisfactory work in the same style by 
other artists. With the exception of a touch or two in Scott’s stories, 
such as the impressive Bodach Glas in Waverley and the apparition in 
the exquisite Bride of Lammermoor, it would be difficult to discover any 
parallel. 

In fact Hawthorne was able to tread in that magic circle only by an 
exquisite refinement of taste, and by a delicate sense of humour, which is 
the best preservative against all extravagance. Both qualities combine 
in that tender delineation of character which is, after all, one of his 
greatest charms. His Puritan blood shows itself in sympathy, not with 
the stern side of the ancestral creed, but with the feebler characters upon 
whom it weighed as an oppressive terror. He resembles, in some degree, 
poor Clifford Pyncheon, whose love of the beautiful makes him suffer 
under the stronger will of his relatives and the prim stiffness of their 
home. He exhibits the suffering of such a character all the more 
effectively because, with his kindly compassion, there is mixed a delicate 
flavour of irony. The more tragic scenes affect us, perhaps, with less sense 
of power ; the playful, though melancholy, fancy seems to be less at home 
when the more powerful emotions are to be excited ; and yet once, at least, 
he draws one of those pictures which engrave themselves instantaneously 
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on the memory. The grimmest or most passionate of writers could hardly 
have improved the scene where the body of the magnificent Zenobia is 
discovered in the river. Every touch goes straight to the mark. The 
narrator of the story, accompanied by the man whose coolness has caused 
the suicide, and the shrewd, unimaginative Yankee farmer, who interprets 
with coarse, downright language the suspicions which they fear to confess 
to themselves, are sounding the depths of the river by night in a leaky 
_ punt with along pole. Silas Foster interprets the brutal, commonplace 
comments of the outside world, which jar so terribly on the more sensitive 
and closely interested actors in the tragedy. ‘‘Heigho!” he soliloquizes, 
with offensive loudness, “life and death together make sad work for us 
all. ‘Then I was a boy, bobbing for fish; and now I’m getting to be an 
old fellow, and here I be, groping for a dead body! I tell you what, 
lads, if I thought anything had really happened to Zenobia, I should feel 
kind o’ sorrowful.” That is the kind of sympathy one gets from the 
Silas Fosters of this world, who insist upon forcing their discordant chorus 
upon us, like the gravediggers in Hamlet. At length the body is found, 
and poor Zenobia is brought to the shore with her knees still bent in the 
attitude of prayer, and her hands clenched in immitigable defiance. 
Foster tries in vain to straighten the dead limbs. As the teller of the story 
gazes at her, the grimly ludicrous reflection occurs to him that if Zenobia 
had foreseen all ‘‘the ugly circumstances of death—how ill it would 
become her, the altogether unseemly aspect which she must put on, and 
especially old Silas Foster’s efforts to improve the matter—she would no 
more have committed the dreadful act than have exhibited herself to a 
public assembly in a badly-fitting garment.”’ 

That is a true touch of genius; and here probably it is as well to 
close an attempt at the analysis of an almost, unique writer. Such 
attempts, as I admitted at starting, are not very profitable, however 
tempting. Nor do I flatter myself that I have thrown any new light on 
the question of why we should feel what every one feels. Be that as it 
may, Hawthorne is specially interesting because one fancies that, in spite 
of the marked idiosyncracies which forbid one to see in him the founder 
of a school—as, indeed, any rivalry would be dangerous—he is, in some 
sense, a characteristic embodiment of true national tendencies. If so, 
we may hope that, though America may never produce another Haw- 
thorne, yet other American writers may arise who will apply some of his 
principles of art, and develop the fineness of observation and delicate 
sense of artistic propriety for which he was so conspicuous. On that 
matter, at least, we can have no jealousies; and if our cousins raise more 
Hawthornes, we may possibly feel more grateful than for some of their 
other productions. 
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Che Senators of Trebes, 
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Because the Goths are nigh, 
And Cesar’s help is late, 

Because the time is come to die, 
The time is past to wait ; 
Therefore, we feast in state, 

And fill the goblet high, 

To drink to steadfast prophecy 
And to avenging fate. 


The Cesar’s throne may fall, 
But Cesar’s law shall stand, 
To reign within the blackened wall, 
Over the wasted land. 
Our sons, though weak of hand, 
Shall conquer in their thrall, 
For they shall bind on great and small 
Words in a bitter band. 


Our daughters, in their shame, 
Shall stoop to harsh behest ; 

But they shall set their lords aflame 
With longing, sick unrest ; 
Yea, and the sackcloth vest 

The strong desire shall tame, 

And by the Heavenly Husband’s name 
They shall avenge us best. 


Till shame, and doubt, and eare, 
In barren years to be, 

Shall teach a foe too proud to spare 
To pine to be as we. 
Whatever sights we see, 

At last we can despair ; 

They shall be hopeless and not dare 
Call death to set them free— 


Like us whose hair grew white 
Under a rosy crown ; 

For Cesar chid us back from fight 
In days when it was brown. 
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We lay our burden down, 

And almost count it light ; 

We sink without a blow to-night, 
But not without renown. 


It shall be said that some 
Out of the listless mass, 
Whose hearts were cold, whose arms were numb, 
Who were cut down like grass, 
Looked full in Time’s dim glass, 
And drank ere they were dumb, 
To all the woe that is to come, 
To all that is to pass. 


For time will make a prey 
Of bitter fruit he bore, 
That he may bear another day 
Fruit, bitter as before. 
We pass, but we adore 
What will not pass away, 
Cesar or Christ shall be that toy 
Of Rome for evermore. 


Since what we have defied 
Is still an empty show, 
Tis well that other eyes abide 
Its bloodier overthrow. 
Hark! ’tis the shout we know, 
And they are just outside ; 
But still the western gates stand wide 
For all who care to go; 


We eye the battle line, 
We list the battle din, 
We have watched long in Victory’s shrine, 
Her feast will soon begin. 
Perhaps she counts it sin 
Because her marbles shine 
With nothing redder yet than wine— 
Let other revellers in. 


L’Envot. 
At Treves they sang this song 
Some centuries ago ; 
As other Goths may come ere long, 


The tune is good to know, 
G. A. SIMCOX. 
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Che Scientific Gentleman, 


—tO—— 


PART II. 


CHAPTER VIL. 





‘ FTER my visitor had got 


over her little fit of passion 
I took up my shawl—my 
good shawl, which she had 
flung from her—and put it 
away; and then I sat down 
by the bedside to hear her 


z story. She had begun to 
think ; her face had changed 


again. Mer bewildered sort 
of feeling (which I could 
not understand, but yet 
which seemed so natural) 


> that she had got over all 


that was disagreeable, 
passed away, and her life 
came back to her, as it 
were. She remembered 
herself, and her past, which 
I did not know. She did 
not speak for some time, 
while I sat there waiting. 
She kept twitching at the 
clothes, and moving about 
restlessly from side to side. 
The look of content and 
comfort which had filled 
up the thin outline of her 
beautiful face, and given it 


for the moment the roundness of youth, disappeared. At last she looked 


up at me almost angrily as I sat waiting. 


“Oh! you are so calm,” she said. ** You take it all so quietly. You 
don't know what it is to have your heart broken, and your character, de- 
stroyed, and yourself driven mad. To see you so calm makes me wild. If 
I am to tell you my story I must get up; I must be my own self again ; 


I must put on my filthy clothes.” 
VOL. XXvI.—no.” 156. 
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“‘ They are not filthy now. There are some clean things, if you like 
to use them,” I said, softly; but I was very glad she should get up. 
I left her to do so with an easier mind, and had the fire made up in 
the dining-room that she might not be in the way of visitors. It was a 
long time before she came, and when she at last made her appearance I 
found she had again wrapped herself in my Indian shawl. To tell the 
truth, I did not like it.. I gave a slight start when I saw her, but I could 
not take it from her shoulders. She had put on her old black gown, which 
had been carefully brushed, and the clean cuffs and collar I had put out 
for her, and had dressed her hair in the fashionable way. She was dressed 
as poorly as a woman could be; and yet it appeared she had all the pads 
and cushions which young women are so foolish as to wear, for her hair. 
She was tall, and very slight, as I had remarked last night, but my shawl 
about her shoulders took away the angularity from her figure, and made it 
dignified and noble. To find fault with such a splendid creature for borrow- 
ing a shawl! I could as soon have remonstrated with the Queen herself. 

“This is not the pretty room you brought me to last night,” 
she said. 

‘‘No; this is the dining-room. I thought it would be quieter and 
pleasanter for you, in case any one should call.” 

‘“‘Ah! yes, that was very considerate for my feelings,” she said; ‘but 
I am used to it, I am always thrust into a corner now. It did not use 
to be so before that man came and ruined me. Whereabouts is it that he 
lives ?” 

‘¢ You can see the house from the window,” said I. 

Then she went to the window and looked out. She shook her clenched 
fist at the cottage ; her face grew dark, like a sky covered by a thunder- 
cloud. She came back and seated herself in front of me, wrapping herself 
close in my shawl. 

‘¢ When I married him I was as beautiful as the day. That was what 
they all said,” she began. ‘I was nineteen, and the artists used to go on 
their knees to me to sit to them. I might have married anybody. I don’t 
know why it was that I took him, I must have been mad; twenty years 
older than me at the least, and nothing to recommend him. Of course he 
was rich. Ah! and I was so young, and thought money could buy every- 
thing, and that it would last for ever. We had a house in town and a 
house in the country, and he gave me a lovely phaeton for the park, and 
we had a carriage and pair. It was very nice at first. He was always a 
curious man, never satisfied, but we did very well at first. He was not a 
man to make a woman happy, but still I got on well enough till he sent 
me away.” 

‘“‘He sent you away!” 

“Yes. Oh! that was nothing; that got to be quite common. When 
he thought I was enjoying myself, all at once he would say, ‘Pack up 
your things ; we shall go to the country to-morrow ;’ always when I was 
enjoying myself.”’ 
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“ But if he went with you, that was not sending you away.” 

‘‘ Then it was taking me away—which is much the same—from all I 
cared for; and he did not always go with me. The last two times I was 
sent by myself, as if I had been a prisoner. And then, at last, after years 
and years of oppression, he turned me ont of the house,” she said— 
‘‘turned me out! He dared to do it. Oh! only think how I hated him. 
He said every insult to me a man could say, and he turned me out of his 
house, and bade me never come back. One day I was there the mistress 
of all, with everything heart could desire, and the next day I was turned 
out, without a penny, without a home, still so pretty as I was, and at my 
age!” 

‘‘Oh! that was terrible,’ I cried, moved more by her rising passion 
than by her words—“ that was dreadful. How could he doit? But you 
went to your friends . 

‘“‘T had no friends. My people were all dead, and I did not know 
much about them when they were living. He separated me from every- 
body, and he told lies of me—lies right and left. He had made up his 
mind to destroy me,” she cried, bursting into sobs. ‘Oh! what a devil 
he is! Everything I could desire one day, and the next turned out—!”’ 

Looking at her where she sat, something came into my throat which 
choked me and kept me from speaking, and yet I felt that I must make 
an effort. 

‘‘ Without any—cause ?” I faltered, with a mixture of confusion and 
pain. 

“* Cause ?”’ 

“‘T mean, did not he allege something—say something? He must 
have given some—excuse—for himself.” 

She looked at me very composedly, not angry, as I had feared. 

‘Cause ? excuse ?”’ she repeated. ‘‘Of course he said it was my 
fault.” 

She kept her eyes on me when she said this; no guilty colour was on 
her face, no flush even of shame at the thought of having been slandered. 
She was a great deal calmer than I was; indeed, I was not calm at all, 
but disturbed beyond the power of expression, not knowing what to 
think. , 

‘‘ He is very clever,” she went on. ‘I am clever myself, in a kind 
of a way, but not a match for him. Men have education, you see. They 
are trained what to do; but I was so handsome that nobody thought I 
required any training. If I had been as clever as he is, ah! he would 
not have found it so easy. He drove me into a trap, and then he shut 
me down fast. That is four years ago. Fancy, four years without any- 
thing, wandering about, none of the comforts I was used to! I wonder 
how I gave in at the time: it was because he had broken my spirit. But 
I am different now ; I have made up my mind, until he behaves to me as 
he ought, I will give him no peace, no grace!” 

“ But you must not be revengeful,” I said, knowing less and less what 

35—2 
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to say. ‘‘Andif you were not happy together before, I am afraid you 
would not be so now.” 

She did not make any answer ; a vague sort of smile flitted over her 
face, then she gave a little shiver as of cold, and wrapped the shawl closer. 
‘A shawl suits me,” she said, “ especially since I am so thin. Do you 
think a woman loses as much as they say by being thin? It is my heart- 
disease. When it comes on it is very bad, though afterwards I feel 
just as well as usual. But it must tell on one’s looks. Could you tell 
that I was thin by my face?” 

‘No,’ I said, and I did not add, though it-was on my lips, “‘O 
woman, one could not tell by your face that you were not an angel or a 
queen. And what are you? what are you?” Alas! she was not an angel 
I feared. 

A little while longer she sat musing in silence. Howlittle she had 
told me after all. How much more she must know in that world within 
herself to which she had now retired. At length she turned to me, her face 
lighted up with the most radiant smile. ‘‘Shall I be a great trouble to 
you?” she asked. ‘‘ Am I taking up anybody’s room ?”’ 

She spoke as a favourite friend might speak who had arrived suddenly, 
and did not quite know what your arrangements were, though she was con- 
fident nothing could make her coming a burden to you. She took away 
my breath. 

‘“* N—no,” I said; and then I took courage and added: *‘ But your friends 
will be expecting you, the people where you live—and you are_better f 

I could not, had my life depended on it, have said more. 

‘< Oh, they will not mind much,’’ she said. ‘‘ I don’t live anywhere in 
particular. When one thinks that one’s own husband, the man who is 
bound to support one, has a home, and is close at hand, how do you 
think one can stay in a miserable lodging? But he does not care, he will 
sit there doing his horrible problems, and what is it to him if I was to die 
at his door? He would be glad. Yes, he would be glad. He would 
have me carted away as rubbish. He cares for nothing but his books and 
his experiments. I have sat at his door a whole night begging him to take 
me in, begging out of the cold and the snow, and his light has burnt steady 
and he has gone on with his work, and then he has gone to bed and taken 
no notice. Oh, my God! I should have let him in had he been a cat or 
a dog.” 

‘“‘ Oh, surely, surely you must be mistaken,” I cried. 

‘‘T am not mistaken. I heard the window open ; he looked down at 
me, and then he went away. I knew he knew me, and so he did last 
night. He knew I was there; and he had a fire lighted in the room 
where he works. So he knew it was cold, too; and I, his wife, his lawful 
wedded wife, sitting out in the chill. Some time or other he thinks it will 
be too much for me, and I will die, and he will be free.” 

‘¢ It is too dreadful to think of,” said I. ‘ Oh, I don’t think he could 
have known that you were there.” 
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She smiled without making any further reply. She held out her thin 
hands to the fire with a little nervous shiver. They would have been 
beautiful hands had they not been so thin, almost transparent. She wore 
but one ring, her wedding-ring: and that was so wide that it was secured 
to her finger with a silk thread. I suppose she perceived that I looked at 
it. She held it up to me with a smile. 

“See,” she said, ‘‘ how worn it is. But Ihave never put it off my 
finger ; never gone by another name, or done anything to forfeit my rights. 
. Whatever he may say against me he cannot say that.” 

At this moment she espied a chair in a corner which looked more com- 
fortable than the one she was seated in, and rose and wheeled it to the fire. 
She said no ‘‘ By’r leave” to me, but did it as if she had been at home, 
and there was something so natural and simple in this that I did not know 
how to object to it, but yet—I have had many a troublesome responsibility 
thrown upon me by strangers, but I was never so embarrassed or perplexed 
in my life. She drew the easy-chair to the fire, she found a foot-stool and 
put her feet on it, basking in the warmth. She had my velvet slippers on 
her feet, my Indian shawl round her shoulders—and here she was settled 
and comfortable—for how long? Idared not even guess. A sick sort of 
consciousness came upon me that she had established herself and meant 
to stay. 

After a while, during which I sat and watched, sitting bolt upright on 
my chair, and gazing with a consternation and bewilderment, which I cannot 
express, upon her graceful attitude as she reclined back, wooing every 
kind of comfort, she suddenly drew her chair a little nearer to me, and 
put her hand upon my knee. 

“ Look here,” she said hurriedly ; ‘‘ you must see him for me. If any 
one could move him to do his duty it would be you. You must see 
him, and tell him I am—willing to go back. Perhaps he may not listen 
to you at first, but if you keep your temper and persevere 

“1?” said I, dismayed. 

‘‘ Yes, indeed, who else ? only you could do it. And if you are patient 
with him and keep your temper—the great thing with him is to keep your 
temper— I never could do it, but you could. It would not be difficult to 
you. You have not got that sort of a nature, one can see it in your face.” 

“But you mistake me, I—I could not take it upon myself,” I 
gasped. 

‘“Not when I ask you? You sai feel you were not equal to it, I 
allow. But when J ask you? Oh, yes, youcan do it. It is not so 
very hard, only to keep your temper, and to take no denial—no denial! 
Make him say he will not be so unkind any more. Oh, how tired it makes 
me even to think of it!” she cried, suddenly putting up her hands to her 
face. ‘Please don’t ask me any more, but do it—do it! I know you 
can.” 

And then she sat and rocked herself gently, with her hands clasped over 
her face. This explanation had been too much for her, and somehow I 
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felt that I was blameable, that it was my fault. I sat by her in a kind of 
dream, wondering what had happened to me. WasI undera spell? I 
did not seem able to move a step or raise a hand to throw off this burden 
from me. And the curious ‘thing was that she never thanked me, never 
expressed, nor apparently felt, any sort of gratitude to me, but simply 
expressed her will, and took my acquiescence as a right. - 





CHAPTER VII. 


I cannot tell how I got through that day; she got through it very comfort- 
aly, T think. In the evening she asked me to go into the pretty room 
she had been in last night. 

*“‘T am so fond of what is pretty,”’ she said; ‘‘I like everything that 
is nice and pleasant. I never would sit in any but the best rooms in the 
house if I had a house like this.” 

*‘ But—some one might come in,” I said. ‘‘To be sure, the time 
for callers is over, but still my neighbours are very intimate with me, and 
some one miglit come in.” 

‘* Well?” she said, looking up in my face. ‘If they do, I don’t 
mind. You may have objections, perhaps, but I have none. I don’t 
mind.” 

‘‘Oh! if you don’t mind,” I said in my consternation; and I took up 
the cushion she had placed in her chair, and carried it humbly for her, 
while she made her way to the drawing-room. 

I think I was scarcely in possession of my senses. I was dazed. 
The whole position was so extraordinary. I was ashamed to think of any 
one coming in and finding her there: not because I was ashamed of her, 
but for my own sake. What was I to say to anybody? How was I to 
explain myself? I had taken her in without knowing anything of her, 
and she had taken possession of my house! Fortunately, no one came 
that night. She placed herself on the sofa, where she had lain in her 
wretchedness the night before. She stretched herself out upon it, lying 
back with an air of absolute enjoyment. She had got a book,—a novel— 
which she was reading, not taking very much notice of me; but now and 
then she would pause to say a word. I think had any one seen us seated 
together that evening, without knowing anything of the circumstances, he 
would have decided that she was the lady of the house and I her humble 
and rather stupid companion. But I was more than rather stupid—I felt 
like a fool; and that in nothing more than this—that I could not for my 
life tell what to do. 

‘‘ Nobody is coming to-night, I suppose ?’’ she said at last, putting 
down her book. 

‘*No, I suppose not.” 

**T thought from what you said you had always some one coming; 
and I like seeing people; I should like of all things to see some of the 
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people here. Do you think if they saw me it would make any difference—— ? 
Oh! I can’t tell you exactly what I mean. I mean—but it is so very 
unpleasant.to be always obliged to explain; and then she yawned, and 
then she said: “I am so tired; I think I shall go to bed. Hush! was 
not that some one at the door ?” 

“Tt is my next neighbour going home,” I said. 

‘Does Reinhardt know the people about here ?” 

‘‘ He has not gone into society at all; but many of them know him to 
speak to,” said I. 

s Ah! that is always the way; you hide me out of sight, and you 
send word to your people not to come; but everybody is quite ready to 
make friends with him. Oh! I am so tired,—I am tired of everything; 
life is so dull, so monotonous, always the same thing over, no pleasure, 
no amusement.” 

‘*T live a very dull, quiet life,” I said, as firmly as I could; ‘‘I cannot 
expect it to suit you; and, perhaps, to-morrow you will be able to make 
arrangements to go to your own home.”’ 

‘‘ Ah!” she said, giving a curious little cry. She looked at me, 
catching her breath; and then she cried, ‘‘ My own home !—my own 
home! That is at the cottage yonder; you will open the door for me, 
and take me back there 4 

** But how canI? Be reasonable,” I said. ‘‘I scarcely know—your 
husband ; I don’t know—you: how can I mediate between you? I don’t 
know anything of the circumstances. There must have been some cause 
for all this. Indeed, it will be a great deal better to go home and get 
some one to interfere who knows all.” 

‘Don’t you believe in feelings?’ she said, suddenly. “Ido. The 
first time I saw Reinhardt I had the feeling I ought not to have anything 
to do with him, and I neglected it. When I saw yon, it went through 
and through me like an arrow: ‘This is the person to do it.’ And I 
always trust my feelings. I am sure that you can do it, and no 
one else.” 

‘‘ Indeed, indeed, you are mistaken.”’ 

‘‘Oh! I am so tired,” she cried again. ‘‘ Let me goto bed. I can’t 
argue to-night; I am so dreadfully tired.” 

This was her way of getting over a difficulty, and what could Ido? I 
could not stop her from going to bed; I could not turn her out of my 
house. I went to the door of the west room with her, more embarrassed. 
and uncomfortable than could be described. She turned round and 
waved her hand to me as she shut the door. The light of the candle 
which she held shone upon her pale beautiful face. She had my shawl 
still round her. I, too, had a candle in my hand, and as I strayed back 
through the long passage I am sure I looked like a ghost. Bewilderment 
was in my soul. Had I taken a burden on my shoulders for life ? was I 
never to be free again ? never alone, as I used to be? It had only lasted 
one day; but there seemed no reason why it should ever come to an end. 
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Then I went back and sat over the fire in the drawing-room, till it 
died away into white ashes, trying to decide what I should do. To consult 
somebody was of course my first thought; but who could I consult? There 
was not one creature on the Green who would not blame me, who would 
not be shocked at my foolishness. I did not dare even to confess it to 
Lady Denzil. I must keep her concealed till I could persuade her to go 
away. And to think she should have been disappointed that nobody 
came! Good heavens! if anybody did come and see her, what should I 
do? Looming up before my imagination, in spite of all my resistance to 
it, came a picture of a possible interview with Mr. Reinhardt. It rove 
me half wild with fear to think such a thing, and yet I felt as one some- 
times does, that out of mere terror I should be driven to do it, if I could 
not persuade her to go away. That was my only hope, and I felt already 
what a forlorn hope it was. 

And thus another day passed, and another night. She was quite 
well-behaved, and sometimes her beauty overwhelmed me so that I felt 
I could do anything for her, and sometimes her strange calmness and 
matter-of-course way of taking everything filled me with irritation. She 
never looked or spoke as if she were obliged to me, neither did she ever 
imply, by anything she said or did, that she meant to go away. She 
would stand for a long time by the window, gazing at the East Cottage ; 
she even stepped out into the garden through the drawing-room window, 
and went and stood at the gate, looking out, though I called her back, 
and trembled lest she should be seen (and, of course, she was seen) ; but 
the answer she gave me when I objected put a stop to the controversy. 

*¢ You are afraid to let people see me,” she said ; ‘ but I don’t mind. 
There is nothing to be ashamed of in looking at Reinhardt’s house. If 
any one calls, it is quite the same to me. Indeed, I would rather be seen 
than otherwise. I think it is right that people should see me.” 

To this I made no answer, for my heart was growing faint. And then 
she turned, and seized my arm—it was in the garden. 

“Oh!” she said, ‘listen to me. When are you going to see him ? 
Are you going to-day ?” 

As she spoke the sound of footsteps quite close to us made me start. 
I had my back to the gate, and she was standing close to the verandah, 
so that she saw who was coming though I could not. She dropped 
my arm instantly ; she subdued her voice; she put on a smile; and then 
she half-turned, and began to gather some rosebuds from the great 
monthly rose, with the air of one who is waiting to be called forward. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Musgrave! we have found you at last,” said a voice in my 
ear, and, turning round, I saw the Stokes—Lottie, and Lucy, and their 
brother Everard, a short way behind, following them on to the lawn. 

“ At last ?”’ I said. 

‘Yes, and I think we have a very good right to complain. Why, you 
have shut yourself up for two whole days. The Green is in a commotion 
about it,” said Lottie, as she kissed me; and she threw a quick glance at 
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the stranger, whom she did not know, and asked me, ** Who is that?”’ 
with her eyes. 

‘¢ And somebody said you had visitors, and we would not believe it,” 
Lucy began, open-mouthed. 

‘* And so she has— one visitor, at least,” said my guest, turning round, 
with her hand full of roses, Then she stopped short, and a look, which 
was half alarm, crept over her face. Everard Stoke was coming up 
behind. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Musgrave ?”’ he said, in his languid way. 
‘*It is not my fault if I came in unceremoniously. It’s the girls who are 
to blame.”’ 

‘‘ There is no one to blame,” said I, turning round, and holding out 
my hand to him. 

But even in the moment of my turning round a change had come 
over him. He gave a slight start, and he looked straight over my 
shoulder at my companion. I said to myself perhaps they knew each 
other, and forgave him his rudeness. But the next moment he went on 
hastily, ‘We must not stay now. Lottie, I have just remembered 
something I promised to do for my mother. I have just thought of it. 
Mrs. Musgrave will excuse me. Come away quick, please.” 

‘* Why, we have but just arrived!” said Lucy, full of a girl's resist- 
ance. 

‘¢Come!”’ her brother said ; and before I could speak he had swept 
them away again, leaving me in greater consternation than ever. My 
companion had turned back, and was busy again among the roses, gather- 
ing them.’ I had not her even to respond to my look of wonder. What 
was the meaning of it? Could they have known each other, Everard 
and she ? 

‘‘ Your friends are gone very soon,” she said, without turning to me; 
‘‘it is rather strange; but I suppose they are strange people. Oh! 
how sweet those roses are—: »ever thought such pale roses could be 
£0 sweet.” 

I made her no answer, and, what was strangest of all, she did not 
seem to expect it, for immediately after she went back into the drawing- 
room, and the next minute I heard her voice singing as if on the way 
to her own room. The more I thought of it the more strange it 
seemed. 

That night she began to question me about my neighbours on the 
Green, and somehow managed to bring the canversation to the people who 
had called. 

‘‘I thought I knew the man’s face, I must have met him out,” she 
said, looking at me steadily. 

Everard Stoke did not bear a good character on the Green. To have 
known him was no recommendation to any one; and this encounter did 
not increase my happiness. But after that first evening it did not disturb 
her. Next day went on like the previous one. I told the servants not to 
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admit any visitors, and I felt as if I must be going mad. I could think 
only of one subject, my imagination could bring forward but one picture 
before me, and that was of a meeting with Mr. Reinhardt, which I kept 
going over in my mind. I said to myself I could not do it, I could not 
do it, with an angry vehemence, and yet I seemed to see just how he 
would look, ‘and to hear what we were to say. It seemed to be the only 
outlet out of this impossible position in which I stood. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Lapy Denziu says she must see you, please, ma’am,”’ said Mary at my 
Toom door, 

It had lasted for a week and I was downright ill. She would not go 
away ; when I represented to her that I could not go on keeping her, that 
she must go to her own home, wherever that was, she either moaned 
that she had no home, or that I must open a way for her back to her 
husband. She was quite unmoved by my attempts to dislodge her. I 
told her I had people coming, and she assured me she did not mind ; that 
there was plenty of room in the house, and that, if I wished it, she would 


change into a smaller chamber. This drove me almost out of my senses, - 


I could not turn her out by force. I dared not face the criticisms of my 
neighbours—I shut myself up. I got a headache which never left me, 
and the result was, that I was quite ill. I had been lying down in my 
own room to try to get a little quiet and respite from the pain in my 
head; and I was impatient in my trouble, and felt disposed to turn 
my back on all the world. 

‘*T cannot see her,” I said, impatiently. ‘‘I am not well enough to 
see any one.” 

‘‘ Please, ma’am, is that what I am to say ?”’ asked Mary. 

Then I recollected myself. Lady Denzil was my close friend and 
counsellor. I had been admitted into the secret places of her life, and she 
knew me in every aspect of mine. I would not send such a reply to my 
old friend. I rose from my sofa and went stumbling to the door, feeling 
more miserable than I can say. ‘‘ Tell her I have a very bad headache, 
Mary. I will try to see her to-morrow. Give her my love, and say that 
I could not talk to-day, nor explain anything. If she will please leave it 
till to-morrow !—” 

‘“‘ Please, ma’am,”’ said Mary, earnestly, ‘‘I think it would be a deal 
better if you could make up your mind to see my lady to-day.” 

“T cannot do it—I cannot do it!” I said. ‘If you but knew how my 
head aches! Give her my dear love, but I must keep quiet. If you tell 
her that, she will understand.” 

‘¢ Tf you won’t give no other answer, ma’am—’’ said Mary, disapprov- 
ingly; and I had lost my wits so completely that I actually locked the 
door when she went downstairs, in case some one should force the way. 
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I went back to my sofa and lay down again. I had closed the shutters, 
I don’t know why—not that the light hurt me, but beeause I did not feel 
able to bear anything. I never lost my head in the same way before. 
I was irritable to such a degree that I could not bear any one to speak to 
me—this was, I suppose, because I felt that nobody would approve of me, 
and was ashamed of myself and my weakness. While I lay thus, she began 
to sing downstairs ; she had a pretty voice: there was a quaver in it, which 
was in reality a defect, but did not appear so when she sang. Her voice, 
I felt sure, could be heard half over the Green, and Lady Denzil would be 
sure to hear it, and what would they think of me? They would think 
she was a relation, somebody belonging to me, whom I had a motive for 
hiding. No one would believe that she was a mere stranger whom I knew 
nothing of. 

I kept as much away from her as I could during the day, and in the 
evening, when I came downstairs, I managed to start out by myself for a 
walk. I thought the fresh air would do me good, and, as all the people 
were at dinner, I was not likely to meet any one. When I felt myself 
outside, and as it was fine, I stood still for a moment, and in my weakness 
three or four different impulses came upon me. In the first place I had 
a temptation to run away. It seems absurd to write it, but my feeling of 
nervous irritation was so great that I actually entertained for a moment 
the idea of abandoning my own house because this strange woman had 
taken possession of it. And then I thought of rushing to Lady Denzil, 
whom I had not long before sent away from my door, and entreating her 
to come and save me. WhenI had made but a few steps from my own 
gate a nervous terror made me turn again, and, turning round suddenly, 
I almost ran against some one coming in the opposite direction. I made 
a half-conscious clutch at him, when I saw who it was, and then tried to 
hurry past in the fluctuations of my despair. But he stopped, struck, I 
suppose, by the strangeness of my looks. 

“Can I do anything for you ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, yes—everything,”’ I gasped forth, not knowing what I said. 

“‘T? that is strange—that is very strange! but if it should be 
so ?—Will you lean upon my arm, Mrs. Musgrave? you are very much 
agitated.” 

“ Yes,” I said. “I am very much agitated; but I will not lean 
upon you, for perhaps you will think I am your enemy—though I don’t 
mean to be anybody’s enemy, heaven knows.” 

‘‘Ah!” he said. This little cry came from him unawares, and he 
fell back a step, and his face, which was like ivory, took a yellower pale 
tint. I do not mean that I observed this in my agitation at the 
moment, but I felt it. His countenance changed. He already divined ~ 
what it was. 

‘“‘T am very sure of that—that you mean only to be kind to all the 
world,” he said. He had a slight foreign accent, a roll of the r which is 
not in an English voice, and he spoke very deliberately, like one to whom 
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English was an acquired language. I think this struck me now for the 
first time. 

Then we paused and looked at each other—he on his guard; I, 
trembling in every limb, trying to remember what I had said in my imaginary 
interviews with him, and feeling as if my very mind had gone. I made a 
despairing attempt to collect myself, to state her case in the best possible 
way, but I might as well have tried any impossible feat of athletics. I 
could not do it. 

‘* There is a lady,” I faltered, ‘in my house.” 

A kind of smile crossed his face at the first words. He gave a nod as 
if to say, ‘‘I know it;” but again a change came over him when I finished 
my sentence. 

‘In your house!” 

‘* Yes, in my house,” I went on, finding myself at last wound up to 
speech. ‘TI found her on Friday last at your door—seated in the dust, 
almost dying.” 

Here he stopped, making an incredulous movement—a shrug of the 
shoulders, an elevation of the eyebrows. 

‘Tt is true,” I said: ‘ she has heart-disease : she could scarcely walk 
the little distance to my house. Had you seen her, asI did, panting, 
gasping for very breath——”’ 

‘“‘I should have thought it a fiction,” he said, bitterly, ‘‘ and I know 
her best.” 

‘‘Tt was no fiction. Oh, you may have had your wrongs. I say 
nothing to the contrary,” I cried ; “‘ for anything I can tell, you may have 
been deeply wronged; but she is so beautiful, and so young, and loves 
pleasure and luxury so rh 

I think he heard only the half of what I said, and that struck him like 
an unexpected arrow. He turned from me and walked a few steps away, 
and then came back again. ‘ So beautiful and so young,” he cried. ‘* Who 
should know that so well as I ?—who should know that so well as 1?” 

‘You know it, and still you let her sit at your door all through 
the lonely night. I would not let a tramp shiver at mine if I could help 
it. You let her perish within reach of you. You condemn her at her 
age, with her lovely face, unheard 4 

He put out his hand to stop me. He was as much agitated as I was. 
‘* Her lovely face,” he said to himself,—‘‘oh, her lovely face!” That 
was the point at which I touched him. It woke recollections in him 
which were more eloquent than anything I could say. . 

‘“‘ Yes,” I said, ‘think of it.” Ido not know by what inspiration 
I laid hold upon this feature of the story—her beauty ; perhaps because 
it was the real explanation of the power she had acquired over me. 

But in a minute more he had overcome his agitation; he came to 
a sudden pause in front of me and looked me in the face, though there 
were signs of a conflict in his. ‘It is vain to attempt to move me,’’ he 

said, hoarsely. ‘I do not know why you should take it in hand, or why 
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you should try to attain your object in this way. I did not expect it 
from such as you. Her lovely face—does that make her good or true, 
or fit for a man’s wife ?” 

“No doubt it was for that you married her,” said I, with an impulse 
I could not restrain. 

He turned away from me again; he made a few hasty steps and then 
he came back. ‘I do not choose to discuss my own history with a 
stranger,” he said ; and then softening into politeness: ‘‘ You said I could 
do something for you. What can I do?” 

This question suddenly brought me to a standstill, for even in my 
perplexity and confusion, and the state of semi-despair I had been thrown 
into by my visitor, a vestige of reason still remained in my mind. After 
all he must know her and his own concerns better than I could. His 
question seemed to stop my breath. ‘She is in my house,’ I said. 

‘*You are too charitable, Mrs. Musgrave,” he said, harshly. His 
voice sounded loud and sharp to me after the subdued tones in which we 
had been speaking, but we were the only two living creatures visible on 
the Green. Everything was quiet and gray around us, and the night 
beginning to fall. 

‘I did not mean to be charitable,” I said, feeling that there was, 
without any consciousness of mine, a tone of apology in my voice. ‘I 
did not expect—what has happened. I meant her to leave me—next 
day.” 

‘¢ She will never leave you as long as you will keep her and give her 
all she wants,” he said, in the same sharp, harsh voice. 

‘‘Then heaven help me,” I cried, in my confusion, “‘ what am 
I to do?” 

He seized my arm, so that he hurt me, in what seemed a sudden 
access of passion. ‘It will teach you to thrust yourself into other 
people’s concerns—to meddle with what does not concern you,” he said. 
He had come quite close to me, and his ivory face was flushed with 
passion. I think it was the only time I was ever so spoken to in my 
life. The effect was bewildering, but I was more surprised than afraid. 
In short, the curious shock of this unexpected rage, the rude sudden 
touch, the angry voice, brought me to myself. 

‘‘ T think you forget yourself, Mr. Reinhardt,” I said. 

Then he dropped my arm as if the touch burned him, and turned 
away, and shook, as I could see, with the effort to control himself. His 
passion calmed me, but it swept over him like a storm. He muttered 
something at length, hurriedly, in which there was the word “ pardon,” 
as if he were forced most unwillingly to say it—and then he turned 
round upon me again: “I may have forgotten myself, as you say; but 
you force me to face a subject I would give the world to forget, and in 
the only way that makes it unavoidable. Good heavens! your amiability 
and your Christianity, and all that, force me to take up again what I had 
put from me for ever. And you look for politeness, too!” 
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I did not make any answer: what was the use? At bottom, I did 
blame myself; I should not have interfered; I should have been firm 
enough and strong enough to take her to her home, wherever it was, 
next day, and to have left my neighbour’s concerns alone. Therefore 
I did not stand upon my defence. I let him say what he would; and 
I cannot tell how long this went on. I suppose the interval was not 
nearly so long as it seemed tome. He stood before me, and he smiled 
and frowned, and ground his teeth, and discharged, as it were, bitter 
sentences at me. Englishmen can be brutal enough, but no Englishman, 
I think, would have done it in that way. He seemed to take a pleasure 
in saying everything that was most disagreeable. When he scowled at 
me I could bear it, but when he smiled and affected politeness I grew so 
angry that I could have struck him. Poor wretch! perhaps there was 
some justification for him after all. 

‘‘ Because you are a woman!” he cried. ‘‘ A woman !—what it is to 
be a woman! it gives you a right to set every power of hell in motion, 
and always to be spared the consequences ; to upset every arrangement 
of the world, and disturb the quiet, and put your fingers into every mess, 
and always to be held blameless. That is your right. Oh, I like those 
women’s rights! I should have knocked down the man who had interfered 
as you have done; but, because you are a woman, I must come out of 
my quiet, I must derange my life, to save you from your folly. God 
in heaven! was that what those creatures, those slaves, those toys were 
made for? to interfere—for ever to interfere—and to be spared the 
consequences, at any cost to us ?”’ 

I don’t know how I bore it all. I got tired after a while of the mere 
physical effort of standing ‘to listen to him. I did not try to answer at 
first, and after the torrent began I could not, he spoke so fast and so 
vehemently. But at length I turned from him and walked slowly, as 
well as I was able, to my own door. He paused for a moment as if in 
surprise, and then turned and walked on with me, talking and gesticu- 
lating. ‘‘ Nothing else would;have disturbed me,” he said; ‘I had made 
my arrangements. How was I to tell that a fool, a woman, would thrust 
herself into it, and put it on my honour as a gentleman to free her? 
What has honour to do with it? Why should I trouble more for a woman 
—an old woman—a plain woman—than for aman? Bah! Ah, I will 
be rude; yes, I am rude; it isa pleasure—it is a compensation. You 
are plain; you are old. You have lost what charms. Therefore, what 
right have you to be considered ? Why should you not bear your own 
folly? Why should I interfere ?” 

“‘ Pray make yourself quite easy about me,” I said, roused in my turn. 
**T did not appeal to you on my own account, and anything you can do for 
me would be dearly purchased by submitting to this violence. Go your 
own way, and leave me to manage my own concerns.” 

He stopped, bewildered ; and then he asked with confusion, ‘¢ What 
do you call your own concerns ?” 
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“ Nothing that can any way affect you,” I said, and in my passion I 
went in at my own gate and closed it upon him. I stood on one side 
defying him, and he stood on the other with confusion and amazement on 
his face. 

** You do not wish my help any more ?” 

‘‘No more. I shall act for myself, without thought of you,” I said. 

He stood and gazed at me for a moment, and then suddenly he turned 
round and left me. I looked after him as he walked rapidly away, and I 
confess that, notwithstanding my indignation and pride, my heart sank. 
He was the only creature who could help me, and I had driven him away. 
I had taken once more upon myself the task. which it had made me half 
frantic to think of. My heart fell. I looked back upon my house, which 
had been such a haven of quietness and rest for so many years, and felt 
that the Eden was spoiled—that it was no longer my paradise. And yet 
I had rejected the only help! I was very forlorn, standing there with my 
hand upon my gate under the chilly October stars, having thrust all my 
friends from me, and refused even the only possible deliverance. ‘I 
cannot allow myself to be insulted,’ I said to myself, trying to get some 
comfort from my pride, but that was cold consolation. I turned round 
to go in, sighing and ready to sink with fatigue and trouble; and then I 
suddenly heard moans coming from the house, and Mary calling and beckon- 
ing from the open door. 





CHAPTER IX. 
‘¢ On, ma’am, the poor lady’s took bad—the poor dear lady’s took very 
bad!”’ This was Mary’s cry as she hurried mein. The windows were 


all wide open to give her air. She was lying on the sofa gasping for 
breath, her mouth and her eyes open, two hectic circles of red upon her 
cheeks, and that wildly anxious look upon her face which always accom- 
panies a struggle for breath. I did not feel at all sure that she was not 
dying. I called out to my cook to run instantly for the doctor. Both the 
women had been in the room running about as she gave them wild orders, 
opening the windows one after another, fetching her fans, eau-de-Cologne, 
water, wine—as one thing after another occurred to her. She stretched out 
her hands to me as I came in, and grasped and pulled me to her; she said 
something which I could not make out in her gasping, broken voice, and I 
nodded my head and pretended to understand, saying, ‘* Yes, yes,”’ to calm 
her. ‘‘ Yes, yes.” It did not seem to matter what one said or promised at 
such a moment. For some time, every gasp looked to me as if it must be 
her last. Ibathed her forehead with eau-de-Cologne, I wetted her lips with 
wine; I had hard ado not to ery out, too, and groan over her distress. I 
shut down now one window, now anoth»r, fearing the cold for her, and then 
opened them again, in obedience to her gestures to give her air. I seem to 
see and to feel now, as I recall it, the room so unlike itself, with the cold 
night air blowing through and through it, and the great squares of blackness 
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and night, with a bit of sky in one, which broke confusedly the familiar 
walls, and made it doubtful to my bewildered and excited mind whether I 
was out of doors or in—whether the chairs and sofa and the lamp on 
the table had been transported into the garden, or the garden had invaded 
the house. The wind made me shiver, the flame of the lamp wavered even 
within its protecting glass, darkness and mystery breathed in, and, in the 
centre, absorbing all thoughts, was this struggle between, as I thought, 
death and life. I cannot tell how time passed, or how long we were in 
this suspense; but it seemed to me that half the night must have been 
over before the doctor came in evening dress, with huge white wristbands, 
as if he were going to perform an operation. Notwithstanding the anxiety 
I was in, this fantastic idea moved my mind. But it was a relief beyond 
description when he came: the responsibility, at least, seemed to be taken 
off my shoulders. I had scarcely permitted myself to hope before, that the 
paroxysm was already beginning to subside ; but now it became evident 
to me; and Dr. Houghton gave her something, I don’t know what, 
which he had called at his house to get when he was told what was the 
matter. I sat down beside the sofa, feeling half stupefied with the sensa- 
tion of relief, and watched her breathing gradually grow calmer and the 
struggle abate. I think my own brain had given way slightly under the 
tension. It seemed to me that the room behind me was full of people 
whispering and flitting about, and that all kinds of echoes and murmurs of 
voices were coming in at the open windows. I suppose it was only my own 
maids, and Susan from the Admiral’s next door, who had come to see 
what was the matter; but the strange sensation of being almost in the 
open air, and the worn-out state in which I was, produced this effect. I 
could not move, however, to put a stop to it. I could do nothing but sit 
still and watch. And thus the scene of the first evening, when I brought 
this strange inmate home to my house, reproduced itself, with another 
bewildering effect, before my eyes. She was no longer dusty and miserable ; 
her poor black dress was neat and covered by my shawl ; her hair had been 
elaborately dressed, and, though a little disordered, still showed how care- 
fully it had been arranged; but otherwise, the attitude, the look, was 
exactly the same. Her head was thrown back in utter exhaustion upon the 
dark velvet pillow, which showed it in relief, like a white cameo on the dark 
background of the pietra dura. Her eyes were softly closed, and her lips. 
The doctor, who had gone away to write a prescription, was struck by her 
wonderful beauty, as I had been that night. He started in his surprise 
when he came back and saw how she had dropped asleep. He drew me 
aside in his amazement; the discovery flashed upon him all in a moment, 
as it had done on me. When a woman is very ill—when one’s mind is 
full of anxiety for her—her beauty is the last thing one thinks of. So that 
the sudden sight of her confounded him. ‘ How beautiful she is!” he 
said in my ear, with a certain agitation; and though I am only a woman, 
I had been agitated, too, when I found it out. 

It was just when the doctor had said this that my eye was suddenly 
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caught by a strange figure at one of the open windows. It stepped on to 
the sill, dark against the blackness without, and there paused a moment. 
Had this occurred at any other time, I should, no doubt, have been very 
much frightened. I should have rushed to the window and demanded to 
know what he wanted, with terror and indignation ; but to-night I took it 
as a matter of course. I did not even move, but kept still by the side of 
my patient’s sofa and looked at him, and when he came in it seemed to me 
the most natural thing in the world. He entered with a sudden,‘ im- 
petuous movement, as if something had pushed him forward. He advanced 
into the middle of the room—into the little circle round the sofa. It was 
Mr. Reinhardt. He had never been in my house before, or in any house 
on the Green, and Dr. Houghton looked at him and looked at me with 
positive consternation. For my part, I gave him no greeting; I did not 
say a word. It seemed natural that he should come, that was all. 

There was a curious sort of smile upon his face ; he was wound up to 
some course of action or other. What he thought of doing, I cannot tell. 
His face looked as if he had come with the intention of taking her by the 
shoulders and turning her out. I don’t know why I thought so, but there 
was a certain mixture of fierceness, and contempt, and impatience in his 
look which suggested the idea. ‘I have come to put a stop to all this. 
I shall not put up with it for a moment longer.” Though he did not speak 
a word, this seemed to sound in my ears somehow, as if he had said it in 
his mind. But when he came to the sofa and saw her laid out in that 
dead sleep, her face white as marble, the blue veins visible on her closed 
eyelids, the breath faintly coming and going, he came to a sudden pause. 
I think for the first moment he thought she was dead. He gave a short 
cry, and then turned to me wildly as if I was responsible. ‘You have 
killed her,” he said. He was in that state of suppressed passion that he 
did not himself know, I divined, what it would come to. He would have 
railed at her had he found her conscious, he would have railed at me if I 
would have let him: he was half mad. 

‘‘Tell him,” I said, turning to the doctor. Dr. Hougkton was a man 
of the world, and tried very hard not to look surprised. He put his hand 
upon Mr. Reinhardt’s shoulder to draw him away, but he would not be 
drawn away. He stood fast there, with his brows contracted and his eyes 
fixed on the sleeping face: he listened to the doctor’s explanations without 
moving or looking up. He said not a word further to any one, but drew 
a chair in front of the sofa and sat down there with his eyes fixed upon 
her. Oh, what thoughts must have been going through his mind. The 
woman whom he had loved—I do not doubt passionately in his way— 
whom he had married, whom he had cast away from him! And there she 
lay before him unconscious, unaware of his presence, beautiful as when 
she had been his, like a creature seen in a dream. 

‘“‘ He had better be got to go away before she wakes,’’ Dr. Houghton 
said in my ear. ‘* Do you think you can make one more exertion, Mrs. 
Musgrave, and send him away? Can you hear what I am saying? She 
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will be in a very weak state, and any excitement might be dangerous. I 
don’t know what connection there is between them, but can’t you send 
him away? Who is this next ?”’ 

This time it was a very timid figure at the window, a halting, furtive 
old man peeping in. And somehow this, too, seemed quite natural to me. 
I felt that I knew everything that happened as if I had planned it all before- 
hand. ‘It is his servant come to look for him,” said I. And the doctor 
went to the window with impatience and pulled poor old White in, and 
shut it down. 

‘*The draught goes through and through one,”’ he said, with a shiver. 
It was quite true ; I was trembling with cold where I sat by the sleeping 
woman’s side ; but it had not occurred to me to shut the window ; every- 
thing seemed unchangeable, as if we had nothing to do with it except to 
accept whatever happened. When White came in he looked round him 
with great astonishment, and made me a very humble, frightened bow, while 
he whispered and explained to the doctor how it was he had taken the 
liberty. Then he gradually approached his master ;—but when he saw the 
figure on the sofa consternation swallowed up all his other sentiments. 
He flung his arms above his head and uttered a stifled cry, and then he 
rushed at his master with a sudden vehemence which showed how deeply 
the sight had moved him. He put his hand upon Mr. Reinhardt’s 
shoulder and shook him gently. 

“Sir, sir!’’ he cried; then stooped to his ear and whispered, 
‘* Master ; Mr. Reinhardt ; master!’ Reinhardt took no notice of the 
old man, he sat absorbed with his eyes fixed on that marble, beautiful face. 
‘* Oh, sir, come with me! oh, come with me, my dear master!” said the 
old man. ‘ You know what I’m saying is for your good—you know it’s 
for your good. It’s getting late, sir, time for the house to be shut up. 
Ob, Mr. Reinhardt—sir, come away with me! come with me—do!” 

Mr. Reinhardt pushed him impatiently away, but did not answer a 
word ; he never removed his eyes from her fora moment. They seemed 
to me to grow like Charon’s eyes, like circles of fire, while he gazed at 
her. Was it in wrath—was it in love ? 

‘‘ Mrs. Musgrave, ma’am,”’ cried White, turning to me, but always in 
a voice which was scarcely above a whisper, ‘‘oh, speak to him! It ain’t 
for his good to sit and stare at her like that. I know what comes of it. 
If he sits like that and looks at her it'll all begin over again. He ain’t a 
man that can stand it, he ain’t indeed. Oh, my lady, if you'll be a friend 
to him, speak and make him go.” 

“Ah!” said a soft, sighing voice. ‘Ah, old White!’ We all 
started as if a shell had fallen among us, and yet it was not wonderful 
that she should wake with all this conversation going on by her bed; and 
besides, she had slept a long time, more than an hour. She had not 
changed her position in the least, all she had done was to open her eyes. 
I don’t know whether it was simply her supreme yet indolent self-estima- 
tion which kept her from paying us the compliment of making any move- 
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ment on our account, or if it was from some consciousness that her beauty 
could not be shown to greater advantage. But certainly she did not move. 
She only opened her eyes, and said, ‘‘ Ah, old White! ” 

But oh, to see how the man started, who was nearer to her than 
White! It was as if a ball or a sword-stroke had gone through him. He 
sprang from his chair, and then he checked himself and drew it close and 
sat down again. He glanced round upon us all as if he would have cleared 
not only the chamber but the world of us, had it been possible, and then 
he lent over her and said sternly, ‘‘ There are others here besides White.” 

‘“ Ah!” Either she was afraid of him or pretended to be; she 
clutched at my sleeve with her hand, she shrank back a little, but still did 
not change her attitude nor raise herself so as to see his face. 

‘‘T am here,”’ he went on, his voice trembling with passion. ‘I 
whom you have hunted, whose life you have poisoned. Oh, woman! you 
dare not look at me nor speak to me, but you wrong me behind my back. 
You whisper tales of me wherever I go. Here I had a’moment’s peace 
and you have ruined it. Tell these people the truth once in your life. 
Is it I that is in the wrong or you?” 

A frightened look had stolen over her face, her eyebrows contracted as 
with fear. Her eyes became full of tears, and the corners of her beautiful 
mouth quivered. Heaven forgive me! I asked myself was it all feigning, 
or had she something kinder and better in her which I had never seen till 
now? But those eyes, which were like great cups of light filled with dew, 
once more turned to him. She remained immovable, looking up to his 
face, when he repeated hoarsely, ‘‘ You or I, which is in the wrong ?”” 

She answered with a shiver which ran all over her, ‘‘I.’’ Her voice 
was like a sigh. I did not know what his wrongs might be, but what- 
ever they were, at that moment there could be no doubt about it. He, a 
hard, unsympathetic, inhuman soul, it must be he that was in the wrong, 
not she, though she confessed it so sweetly; and if this effect was pro- 
duced upon me, what should it be upon him ? 

Mr. Reinhardt shook like a leaf in the wind. He had not expected 
this. It was a surprise to him. He had expected to be blamed. It 
startled him so, that for the moment he was silent, gazing at her. But 
old White was not silent. ‘‘ Oh, master, master, come away, come home,” 
he pleaded, wringing his hands; and then he came and touched my 
shoulder and cried like a child. ‘‘ Speak to him, send him away!”’ he 
cried. ‘It is for his own good. If she speaks to him like that, if she 
keeps her temper, it is all over ; it will have all to be begun again.” 

Reinhardt made a long pause. He looked as if he were gathering up 
his strength to speak again, and when he did so, it was with the fictitious 
heat of a man whose heart is melting. ‘ How dare you say ‘I,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘when you do not mean it? when all your life you have said 
otherwise ? You have reproached me, stirred up my friends against me, 
kept your own sins in the background and published mine. You have 
done this for years, and now is it a new art you are trying? Do not 
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think you ean deceive me,” he cried, getting up in his’ agitation, “ it is 
impossible. I am not such a credulous fool.” 

She kept her eyes on the ceiling, not looking at him; the moisture in 
them seemed to swell, but did not overflow. ‘I may not change then?” 
she said, very low. ‘I may not see that Iam wrong? I am not to be 
permitted to repent?” 

He turned from her and began to pace up and down the room ; he 
plucked at his waistcoat and cravat as though they choked him. More 
than once he returned to the sofa as if with something to say, but went 
away again. When White approached, he was pushed away with 
impatience, and once with such force that he span round as he was driven 
back. This last repulse seemed to convince him. ‘ Be a fool, then, if you 
will, sir,” he said, sharply, and withdrew altogether into a corner, where 
he watched the scene. I do not think Reinhardt even saw this or 
anything else. He was walking up and down hastily, like a man out 
of his mind, struggling, one could not but see, with a hundred demons, 
and tempting his fate. 

He came back again, however, in his tumultuous uncertainty, and 
bent over her once more. ‘Talk of repentance—talk of change,” he 
cried bitterly. ‘‘ Often have you pretended as much. Do you hear me, 
‘woman ?” (bending down so close that his breath must have touched her) 
—“ ‘how often have you done it? how often have you pretended? Oh, 
false, false as death!” ; 

She put her hand upon his shoulder, almost on his neck. He broke 
away from her with a hoarse cry; he made another wild march round the 
room. Then he came back. 

‘“‘ Julia!” he cried; “Julia, Julia, Julia! mine!” 

She lay still as a tiger that is going to spring. He fell on his knees 
beside her, weeping, storming in his passion. Good Lord! was it my 
doing ; was I responsible? White gave me a furious look, and rushed 
out of the room. The husband and wife were reconciled. 





CHAPTER X. 


Tuts is about the end of the story so far as I am concerned. He spent 
the night there by her sofa, kissing her dress and her hands, and watching 
her in a transport of passion and perhaps delight. For the last I would 
not answer. It must have been at best a troubled joy; and a man’s 
infatuation for a beautiful face is not what I call love, though it is often 
a very tragic and terrible passion. He took her away in the morning, 
but not to his own house. They went straight from mine to London, 
that great receptacle of everybody’s misery and happiness. I saw them 
both before they left, though only for a moment. She was still lying on 
the sofa as when I. left her, and the half disorder of her hair, the 
exhaustion in her face, seemed rather to enhance her beauty. Any one 
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else would have looked jaded and worn out, but a faint flush of triumph 
and satisfaction had stolen over her (partly, perhaps, produced by her 
weakness), and woke the marble into life. She stretched out her hand 
to me carelessly as I went in. She said, with a smile, ‘‘ You see my 
feeling was right. I always trust my feelings. I knew you were the 
person to do it, and you have done it, I felt it whenever I saw your face.” 

‘I hope it will be lasting, and that you may be happy,” I said, 
faltering, not knowing what tone to take. 

‘¢Oh, yes, it is to be hoped so. He is going to take me to London,” 
she answered, carelessly. ‘‘I am quite sorry to leave your nice house, 
everything has been so comfortable. It is small and it is plain, but you 
know how to make yourself comfortable. I suppose when one has lived 
so long one naturally does.” 

This was all her thanks to me. The-husband took the matter in 
a different way. They had a fire lighted and coffee taken to them in the 
drawing-room (which was left in the saddest confusion after all the 
disturbance of the night) ; and it was when the carriage he had ordered 
was at the door, and she had gone to make herself ready, that he came 
to me. I was in the dining-room with my breakfast on the table, which 
I was too much worn out to take. His face was very strange; it was 
fall of ‘suppressed excitement, with a wild, strained look about the eyes, 
and a certain air of heat and haste, though his colour was like ivory as 
usual. ‘I have to thank you,’ he said to me, very stiffly, ‘‘and if 
I said anything amiss in my surprise last night, I hope you will forgive 
it. Ican only thank you now; nothing else is possible. But I must 
add, I hope we shall never meet again.” 

‘¢T assure you, if we do, it shall not be with my will,” said I, feeling 
very angry, as I think I had a right to be. 

He bowed, but made no reply ; not because words failed him. I felt 
that he would have liked nothing better than to have fallen upon me, and 
metaphorically torn me to pieces. He had been overcome by his own 
heart or passions, and had taken her back, but he hated me for having 
drawn him to do so. He saw the tragic folly of the step he was taking. 
There was ‘a gloom in his excitement such as I cannot describe. He 
had no strength to resist her, but she was hateful to him even while he 
adored her. And doubly hateful, without any counterbalancing attraction, 
was I, who had, as it were, betrayed him to his fate. 

‘‘T trust your wife and you will be happy—now,’’ I said, trying to 
speak firmly. He interrupted me with a hoarse laugh. 

‘“‘ My wife!” 

‘** Ts not she your wife ?”’ I said, in alarm. 

He laughed again, even more hoarsely, with a sharp tone in the sound, 
“What do you call a woman who is taken back after—everything ? Who 
is taken back because——- What is she, do you suppose ? What is he, 
the everlasting dupe and fool! Don’t speak to me any more.” He 
hurried away from me, and then turned round again at the door. “I 
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spoke a little wildly, perhaps,” he said, with a smile, which was more dis- 
agreeable than his rage, ‘ without due thought for Mrs. Reinhardt’s repu- 
tation. Make yourself quite easy—she is my wife.” 

That was the last I saw of them. I was too much offended to go to 
the door to see them leave the house, but it is impossible to describe the 
relief with which I listened to the wheels ringing along the road as they 
went away. Was it really true—was this nightmare removed from me, 
and my house my own again? I did not know whether to laugh or to cry. 
I fell down on my knees and made some sort of confused thanksgiving. It 
seemed to me as if I had been in this horrible bondage half of my life. 

Mary came in about half an hour after to take away the breakfast 
things. I had swallowed a cup of tea, but I had not been able to eat. 
Mary was still disapproving, but quieter than at first; she shook her head 
over the untouched food. ‘‘ We'll be having you ill next, ma’am,’’ she 
said, with an evident feeling that cook and she would in that case have good 
reason to complain ; and then, after a pause, she added severely, ‘‘I don’t 
know if you know, ma’am, as the lady is gone off in your best shawl? ”’ 

‘My shawl!’ I had thought no more of it. I had not dreamt that 
such a thing could be possible, but this sudden news took away my breath. 

‘‘ She was always fond of it,’’ said Mary, grimly. ‘She liked the best 
of everything, did that lady ; and she couldn’t make up her mind to take it 
off when she went away.” 

Though I was so confounded and confused, I made an effort to keep 
up appearances still. ‘‘ She will send it back, of course, as soon as she 
gets—home,” I said ; ‘‘ as soon as she gets—her own things.” 

‘‘T am sure I hope so, ma’am,”’ said Mary, carrying off her tray. Her 
tone was not one to inspire hope in the listener, and I confess that for the 
rest of the morning my shawl held a very large place in my thoughts. It 
was the most valuable piece of personal property I possessed. When I 
used to take it out and wrap it round me, it was always with a certain 
pride. It was the kind of wrap which dignifies any dress. ‘‘ With that 
handsome shawl, it does not matter what else you wear,’ Mrs. Stoke 
was in the habit of saying to me; and though Mrs. Stoke was not a great 
authority in most matters, she knew what she was saying on this point. I 
said to myself, ‘* Of course she will send it back,” but I had a very chill 
sensation of doubt about my heart. 

All the morning I sat still over the fire, with a longing to go and talk 
to some one. For more than a week now, I had not exchanged a word with 
my neighbours, and this was terrible to a person like me, living surrounded 
by so many whose lives had come to be a part of mine. But I had not the 
courage to take the initiative. I cannot tell how I longed for some one to 
come, for the ice to be broken. But it was only natural that people should 
be surprised and offended, and even have learned to distrust me. For who 
could they suppose I was hiding away like that—some mysterious sinner - 
belonging to myself—some one I had a special interest in? And then she 
had been recognized by Everard Stoke ! 
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At about twelve o’clock my quietness was disturbed by the sound of 
some one coming; my heart began to beat and my face to flush, but it 
was only old White with his fellow-servant Mississarah, as he called her, 
pronouncing the two words as if they were one. Their visit put me in pos- 
session of the whole miserable story. It was like a tale of enchantment all 
through. The man had been a mature man of forty or more, buried in 
science and learning, when he first saw the beautiful creature who since 
seemed to have been the curse of his life. She was an innkeeper’s daughter, 
untaught and unrefined. He had tried to educate her, married her, done 
everything that a man mad with love could do to make her a lady—nay, 
to make her a decorous woman—but he had failed and over again failed. 
They did not tell me, and I did not wish to hear what special sins she had 
done against him. I suppose she had done everything that a wicked 
wife could do. She had been put into honourable retirement with the 
hope of recovery again and again. Thenshe had been sent away in anger. 
But every time the unfortunate husband had fallen under her personal 
influence—the influence of her beauty—she had been taken back. 

‘¢She hates him,” poor White said, almost crying, “‘ but he can’t 
resist her. He’s mad, ma’am, mad, that’s what it is. He would kill 
hisself for giving in, but he can’t help hisself. We've had to watch him 
night and day as he shouldn’t hear her nor see her, for when her money’s 
done she always comes back to him. He’ll kill her some day or kill his- 
self. Mississarah knows as I’m speaking true.” 

‘¢ As true as the Bible,’’ said Mississarah; but she was softer than 
he towards the wife. ‘‘ He was too wise and too good for her, ma’am,”’ 
she said, ‘‘a fool and a wise man can’t walk together—it’s hard on the 
wise man, but maybe it’s a bit hard too on the fool. Folks don’t make 
themselves. She mightn’t have been so bad——” 

‘Oh, go along; go along, Mississarah, do,” said White. “ We'll 
have to go off from here where all was quiet and nice, and start again 
without knowing no more than Adam. But he’ll kill her some day, you'll 
see, or he’ll kill hisself.”’ 

Mississarah was a north-country woman, and had a little feeling that 
her master was a foreigner, and, therefore, necessarily more or less guilty ; 
but White was half a foreigner himself and totally devoted to his master. 
When they had poured forth their sorrows to me, they went away discon- 
solate, and their fears about leaving East Cottage were so soon justified 
that I never saw them more. 

And then came my melancholy luncheon, which was set on the table 
for me, and which I loathed the sight of. To escape from it I went into 
the drawing-room, from which all traces of last night’s confusion were gone. 
I was so miserable, and lonely, and weary that I think I dropped asleep 
over the fire. I had been up almost all night, and there seemed nothing 
so comfortable in all the world as forgetting one’s very existence and 
being able to get to sleep. 

I woke with the murmur of voices in my ears. Lady Dcnzl was 
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sitting by me holding my hand. She gave me a kiss, and whispered to 
me in her soft voice,—‘* We know all about it—we know all about it, my 
dear,” patting me softly with her kind hand. -I am afraid I broke down 
and cried like a child. I am growing old myself, to be sure, but Lady 
Denzil, thank heaven, might have been even my mother—and if you con- 
sider all the agitation, all the disturbance I had come through! 

I think everybody on the Green called that day, and each visitor was 
more kind than the other. ‘I shall always consider it a special providence, 
however, that none of us called or were introduced to her,” Mrs. General 
Perronet said solemnly. But she was the only one who made any allusion 
to the terrible guest I had been hiding in my house. They took me out 
to dinner—they made me walk to the Dell to see the autumn colour on 
the trees. They carried me off to dine at the Lodge, and brought me 
home with a body-guard. ‘‘ You are not fit to be trusted to walk home 
by yourself,” Lottie Stoke said, giving me her arm. In short, the Green 
received me back with acclamations, as if I had been a returned Prodigal, 
and I found that I could laugh over the new and most unexpected réle, 
which I thus found myself filling, as soon as the next day. 

Some time after, I received my shawl in a rough parcel, sent by rail- 
way. It was torn in two or three places by the pins it had been fastened 
with, and had several small stains upon it. It was sent without a word, 
without any apologies, with Mrs. Reinhardt’s compliments written outside 
the brown paper cover, in a coarse hand. And that was the only direct 
communication I ever had with my strange guest. Before Christmas, how- 
ever, there was a paragraph in some of the papers that L. Reinhardt, Esq., 
had volunteered to accompany an expedition going to Africa in order to 
make some scientific observations. There was a great crowded, enthu- 
siastic meeting of the Geographical Society, in which his wonderful devo- 
tion was dwelt on, and the sacrifice he was making to the interests of 
science. And he was even mentioned in the House of Commons, where 
some great personage took it upon him to say that in the arrangement of 
the expedition the greatest assistance had been received from Mr. Rein- 
hardt, who, himself a man of wealth and leisure, had generously devoted 
his energies to it, and smoothed away a great many of the difficulties in 
the way—a good work for which science and his country would alike be 
grateful to him, said the orator. Oh, me! oh, me! I looked up in Lady 
Denzil’s face as Sir Thomas read out these words to us. Sir Thomas took 
it quite calmly, and was rather pleased, indeed, that Mr. Reinhardt, by 
getting himself publicly thanked in the House of Commons, had justified 
the impulse which prompted himself, Sir Thomas Denzil, head, as it were, 
of society on the Green, to call upon him. But my lady laid her soft old 
hand on mine, and her eyes filled with tears. ‘‘ Do not let us blame him, 
my dear,—do not let us blame him,’’ she said to me when we were alone. 
She had known what temptation was. 
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